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June 10, 1966 



Mr. Sargent Shriver 
Director 

U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

Dear Mr. Shriver: 

We are pleased to send this report of a research and demonstration project, 
"New Careers for Non-Professionals in Education,” held at Val Verde Elemen- 
tary School, Perris, California, during Summer, 1966. 

An account of significant events and findings of this meaningful and excit- 
ing effort is presented, particularly in Chapter XVII titled, "Preliminary 
Evaluation." Other outcomes since conpletion of the project are: 

Follow-up on the non-professionals . Seven of the ei^t adults have 
been involved in activities using skills they developed dicing the 
suran^r. One has been employed since Febru^ 1 as an assistant teacher 
in a Headstart Program. Six served as assistant teachers in Univ^sity 
Extension courses on human relations in teaching and learning during 
the fall semester, 1965 . Four of these were employed by this office 
to serve as discussion leaders in a 135-hour training program for 
teachers and teacher-aides involved .in Operation Headstart. They 
held their own admirably in comparison with twelve certified teachers 
who also served as discussion leaders. The director of this program 
has been most complimentary in describing their contribution to the 
success of the program. IWo of these same adults have recently been 
employed in an OEO financed adult education program in Mead Valley, a 
community having a high proportion of disadvantaged peop.le within the 
Val Verde School District. A member of our Campus Education Department 
who serves as consultant to this project tells me they are doing out- 
standing work. The other four have been enployed part-time by The New 
Careers Project, directed by J. Douglas Grant, to assist the Ontario 
School District in developing guidelines for roles of non-professionals 
in schools. Only one of the eight has not been involved in any of our 
activities since termination of the Val Verde Project and she has ex- 
pressed interest in doing so. 

All eight of the college students have continued in undergraduate or 
graduate work. Three have completed master’s degrees, one at San 
Francisco State College and two through the Eagleton Foundation at 
Rutgers. I plan to employ one of them full-time about July 1. 
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IWo of the dropouts returned to school and one joined a work cairp 
project where he served as a discussion leader, 

Ontario School District . One of the teachers enployed on the Val 
Verde Project, regularly enployed in Ontario, was instrumental in 
discussions with the Ontario School District Administration which 
led to development of an Extension Course on ways of changing teach- 
ing and learning procedi^s, including the use of teaching assistants. 
During the year, over eighty teachers, administrators, and consult- 
ants have been enrolled and a high proportion are experimenting with 
new approaches, using older children to teach youngers and volunteer 
adults in assistant teaching roles . Junior hi^ school youngsters 
have also been used successfully as observers and researchers in 
giving feedback about interactions in teaching and learning. This 
school ^strict is planning to employ 72 non— professionals during 
the coming academic year. Prospects that there will be a variety 
of innovations in that system are very encouraging. 

IMiveroity Extension Courses . Approximately 100 teachers other than 
those from Ontario are currently enrolled in courses where discussion 
of the uses of cross-age teaching and enploying non-professionals has 
led a large number to experiment with these approaches in their class- 
rooms. Many have reported success. Also, their problems of classroom 
control have been alleviated through development of greater insist 
about interpersonal relations. 

We ^ indeed gratefui, for the support of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity which contributed substantially to these developments. I am confi- 
dent that we are on the threshold of enomous improvement in education in 
this area. Throu^ continued support of the Office of Economic Opportunitv 
the process will be more rapid. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



and 

SUMMARY OF HNDINGS 



This report describes an effort to develop a model for teaching and ad- 
ministration in elementary schools, particularly those having large num- 
bers of socially, economically and educationally disadvantaged children. 
It gives an account of experiences that we hope will encourage teachers 
to be more creative in developing an exciting environment for learning, 
young people and adults needing meaningful employment, and administrators 
to be more supportive of innovative approaches to teaching. 



Approaches to alleviate current social and educational problems are dis- 
cussed in relation to the following topics: (1) increasing unemployment 

among disadvantaged people resultant from lack of formal education and 
technological advances, (2) the effectiveness of the more traditional 
elementary school for educating disadvai^taged children, (3) the shortage 
of professional elementary, teachers, (4) overcrowded classroom conditions, 
(5) communication difficulties between adults and disadvantaged children, 
and (6) techniques for observation and evaluation of teaching and learning. 






I. ggMgro OF ^ADV/yrAGH) REOPIJ . Inor^siiig attention is being given 
to finding meaningful and rewarding careers for pereais disadvantaged through 



lack of formal education 5 and those needinp" tr» ruaM _jr 

fc#iva.j.o.o cuiu iiiecui:> ui 



employment due to technological advances, population increase, Icngevity, etc 
(see reference 5 ) Social welfare is becoming increasingly recogni^d as 
having demoralizing effects on recipients, blocking them and their children 
from full participation in society. Three-fourths of the families having 
children v4io attended the Val Verde Summer School were receiving social wel- 
fare assistance, one family having done so for three generations. 

W m Emnye MS TRA TEP IW jm project. ThMy-tm, non-rmiz^UoncU. 

teadung tuUitmti, a. mjoiuty oi whom mM. poon, wUth 70 pvmtni luuUmg 
in the 6chool eotmmUty and 60 percent being mmbeAi o<{ nUno/Utg g/toupa weae 
empioged and tmined to do exciting, meaningful and iignificant looak in help- 
ing chitdJien leoAn. Commnitg acceptance of the project woi iubitantial. 



IX. TPiagNG, AEMIH.TSTRATION AMD SOCIAL CONTROL IN THE ELBIENTARY SCHOOL. 

An elemeiitaiy classroom for disadvantaged children typiccilly has 20 to VO 
children with one certified teacher «*o teaches a variety of content, using 
books, workbooks and curriculum materials, and supervises social relations 
m the classroom and on the pl^ground. The teacher instructs children in 
knowledge and skills appropriate to their age and maturity and in a manner 
and at a rate he determines is effective. Criteria for rate of leiuning and 
effectiveness of teaching is determined largely by achievement tests and/or 
teacher observations. Minor disciplinary problems are handled by the teacher 
and major or recurring incidents referred to the administraticn. The teacher 
visits a limited number of heroes. Parent-teacher conferences are held. 
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ALTERMATI UE S VEMONSTRATE V ^ THIS PROJECT, A. Non-pnjo {[Q>&6ionaJi a^^tstant 
toadhoKi Mie/’C n.z<m.aJitddt ofii(mt 2 ,d and thximd to pvi^ofm mitMicttonaJi fiottu 
and a^stst m thz solution human ^dlattoyUi pnoblmA on a ont-to-&ix. ba^Li 
iOith chttd/Lzn In non-gnaddd cZa&Mom^, (see Chapters 12 and 21) 

B. AcfUdvement te^ti had 4eve*te tlmltation^ In tojmi^ thuA o6e^uIn&66 
to the. Ata.^^o (see Chapter 17) 

C. A "Change and Veoelopment Team" eompoud o^ a pao^eAUonat couuJUant, 
a graduate student and too lofimehty eon^tned ^eZcnA p^ovtded obseAvatcons 
and dlAect feedback coneeAntng human AeZation^ and teaching pAocesAe^ and 
pAobtemA, (see Chapter 6) 

V, V^ciptine and conthot (jooa handled loAgelij thAough daitij gAoup cUacua- 
AtonA tn each claAAAoom at alt te\)eU begtnntng loith the pAe-Achoot gAoup, 

(see Chapter 9) 

E, AAAtAtant teacheAA made ^Aequent home vtAttA and theAeby pAovtded vatu- 
able "linkage" between the home, cormunity and the ctoAAAoom, (see Chapters 
10 and 11) 

F. Tone ioA tnatUng, evaluation and planning woA avatlabte tn that Achool 
met loA a hall day, (see Chapters 7 and 12) 

III. THE SHORTAGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS AND LIMITATIONS OF MANY PROFES- 
SIONAL TEACHERS IN DEALING VJITH THE PI SADVANTAGED . Prospects that the teacher- 
pupil ratio will be reduced significantly in the next decade are not promising 
as an insufficient number of teachers are being trained. Some predictions 




that unless immediate and imaginative steps are taken, the ratio is likely to 
increase o Disadvantaged children have severe learning problems in crxwded 
classrooms having a majority of children who are more physically active and 
less verbal than is the case in a more typical middle-class school. Few 
teachers are trained to wcrk effectively with disadvantaged youngsters and 
administrative procedures tend to discourage innovative approaches. 

ALTEmATms VEmmUTEV IW THIS PROJECT. A . Each ccAU^zd tcacheA uxu 
cuAlgncd ^ouA non-pfLo^cA^wnat teacfUng asA^tantA, each o{ ufhom ujoa to wonk 
tAiith a g/Loap Abi chitdAcyio CzJvtiiM tcachoAA muc n.cAporiAMc ^oA tAoin- 
tng and AupeAvl&big the oAAtAtant teacheAA, WWi exceptlonA, the non- 
pAX) ^eAAtonatA developed uAe^ut teaching AkittA and pAo^iciency Jun a AeZ- 
atlvety Ahont tme. (see Chapters 4, 12 and 21) 

8. CtoAAAoom inAt/iaction woA iaciJUtated by exteMiMC uAe o^ cAoAA-age 
AetatAonAhipA, i,e., otdeA chitdAen hetping yotungeA oneA, OpppAtunitiQA ^oA 
Ahitt and Aociat deveZop/nent and ZeoAning weAe enhanced, (see Chapter 8) 

C. Tm iuZZ-time odmlnlitAatoAA {a pAoject adminiAtAotoA and a AeAident 
pAincipaZ) weAe mpZoyed to encouAage, AuppoAt and oAAiit the teachzAA in 

theUi expcAintentatcon, P/ ^on in the uAuaZ AenAe o^ it * a meaning t/ooA 

kept to a mininvmo 

P. Though cAedentiaZed teacheAA expviiznced conAidenabZe anxiety ^Aom the 
changeA in inAtAuctionaZ pAoceduAeA, (Chapters 13 and 15) a weekend o^ 
**AenAitivity tAoining** and daiZy Ata^^ fleeting A weAe heZp^uZ to them in 
AeAoZving many theiA concennA. (see Chapters 5 and 7). 



iv 
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IV. O VERCROWDED CLASSROOMS. Population increase, especially at the pre 
school and primary levels is creating great pressure for conslrr^jcticn of 
additional classrooms. 



Al TPVktATTUJOC 'nCil/MtOTUA^trn jyn -rii-nc -rt-^ 

A vc,o t/umv/iMoi fvniLi/ llvirLlcl/ tKUM Itll^ t^KUJtCl^ 



A. ChltdAm out- 



Undod 6ckool tlvioz hoiut6 douly. Through. o,cU\}Ui(U In maU gfioapi^, 
^cAQxiiiQxi coMZ^icatod tzacheA-pupiZ natio with oA6l&tmcz by non-p/io^e^- 
and o^e iacdtUioM ouUUo. thz 4>chool - ilald tUp6, etc., ouA 
expcAtcnce mggut6 that chUdAm might be abU to IzoAn cu much, though 
spending te^ tbno, in school, iA the ca^z in mo At tAaditlonai 6chool6. 
Clcu6Aooim could conczioa^ly be u&td by two ttm& oi dlUzAmt childAtn and 
AtaU in one day, (t.e., 9:00-12:00 ioA the iixht end 1 :00-3:00 ioA the 
Atcond gAoup) , Addittonal mttting^ could bt hold in homoA, AtoAtA, chuAchtA, 
pa/ikA, muAtumfi, libAuAitA, etc, AUo, childAtn Atgulwily oAAlgntd to cloAAtA 
in the moAning could do cAOAA-agt teaching in the aitojmoon oA thoAe in a^teA- 
yioon cloAAtA could teach in the moAningAo 



V. COMMUNICATION DIFFICULTTES BETWEEN PEOPLE HAVING KCDDLE-CLASS FRAMES OF 
REFERENCE MD THE DISADVANTAGE D: COMMUNICATION PR0BT.EM9; OF TEACHERS AND 

ADMINI S TRATORS . Disadvantaged children have been found to have unique learn- 
ing styles and means of communication, (see references 8 and 10) Elemen- 
tary teachers tend to have middle -class , success -oriented frames of reference 
and many have difficulty relating to disadvantaged youngsters. Many dis- 
advantaged children have few success experiences in classrooms and tend to 
lose interest in learning and becoming involved in school activities. Teach- 
ers and administrators do not often consider the problems of the disadvantaged 

in a manner or to the extent that effective changes in teaching procedures 
result. 
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ALTEmnUES VEMONSTRATEV IW mi£ PROJECT. A. Taacking moU oi 

whom had g^own up c<Acum6tuyicc^ 6 ' 0 ni^(VL to thoAZ OjJ ch^dfizi/i Jji the. 6chooZ 
and who couZd moa.e ^eadiZg undoJUtand and cornnuyuccvto, with them did teaching, 
heZped with human fLctation^ p/tobleim, and made home vuitA. OtheJi non- 
p/LO^euionaZi not ^aom the community, many inom moae advantaged cin.cumf,tanceA , 
lived with iamlUe^ ioa the donation the project to undeMtand them betten. 
(see Chapters 10, 11 and 12) 

B, Vaily ctuco66ion gnoup6 ion conAidenatiun oi lexvming, behavion, and 
othen pnoblemA wene held in each cloAAnoom with all childnen and texicheAA 
participating, (see Chapter 9) Vaily teaching team meetingA ^iacilitated 
contnunicatcon and undenAtanding among team membeOA. 

C. All membeAA oi the Ataii - adnUnlAtnatonA , teachefiA, non-pno(eAAionalA - 
met daily oA a total group to develop working pUncipleA, rcAolve conilictA, 
give Aupport to Ataii needing oAAurance about wayA to be eHective, and 
Ahare experienceA and thinking. These meetingA became a model oi admlnistra- 
tion and decision-making . (see Chapter 7j 

VI. METHODS OF EVALUATION o The quality of elementary education is likely 
to suffer through lack of systematic ”on the spot” observations and feed- 
back about teaching-learning situations'. Evaluation through traditional 
testing is likely to offer limited possibilities for understanding intel- 
lectual, social and cognitive development. It Is difficult for a single 
teacher in a crowded classroom to get adequate feedback about howr well he 
is doing. Such feedback is necessary to plan more effective strategies. 





ALTEmrms VBmmmEV W ms project, a. a "Changp. and t>evs£cpi 7 icrut 
Tam** conpo^^d pcwciy oi socAAZly duadvantage.d peMon6 {dm pcuiole.u ifiom 
a CdEA.^omia CofiAzctional hutUatian) t/Mlnzd unde/L a National Jn&titate. 
moMoI HaaUk vnojact, oHoaqA tmoxUatz ^zzdback to the. teaching team, 
bo6ed on thelM. ob^eavatcon6. (sgg chaptGr 6) 

B. TAadtUonal achievement te&t6 weAc not appa.op/Uate ioa o66U6lng pAogfie^6 
oi the chltcken. (sgg Chapter 17). OtheA nteand weAe needed. Avallabltlty 
0 ^ the teaching o66l6tant6 ^Aeed the teacheA to ob^eAve and evaluate pupil 

p^ogAe^6. HoweveA, AyUemaUc &tudy oi chlldAen*^ mood& and aeadlnei6 ion. 
leamUng l6 needed, (see Chapter 16) 

C. Systematic obs>eAvatloyu by consultant/^, visitors, edacatoAS, otheA pno- 
iesslonals and the public pnovlded otheA means viewpoints about the pno/ect, 

and contAcbuted to the development oi dlHeAent pnoceduAes, (see Chapters 
18, 19 and 20) 
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HOW IT CAME TO BE 



There is really nothing new to report in this project. It is rather, 
seen as a rediscovery and a different combination of many things, tried by 
many persons, in many different ways, in many different settings, at many 
different times in the history of education, of human growth, development, 
and enlighteniTient . Perhaps one of the earliest attempts of many of the ideas 
tried in this project was the Goldberg School, run by Valentin Trotzendorff , 

himself a school drop out due to economic poverty, who lived and worked in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 



TROTZENDORTF (or Trocedorfius) , VALENTINE FRIEDLAND (1490- 
1556), German^ educationist, called Trotzendorff frm his birth- 
place, near' Gorlitz, in Prusian Silesia, was bom on February 14, 
1490, of parents so poor that they could not keep him at school. 
Nevertheless he was sent to study at Gorlitz, and became a school- 
master there. He resigned presently to study under Luther and 
Melanchthon, supporting himself meanwhile by private teaching. 

He then became master in the s^ool at Goldberg in Silesia, and 
in 1524 rector. There he remained three years, when he was sent 
to Liegnitz. He returned to Goldberg in. 1531 and began that 
career which has made him the typical German schoolmaster of the 
KBrormation period o He made his best elder scholars the teachers 
of the younger classes, and insisted that the way to leam was 
to teach. He organized the school in sucli a way that the whole 
ordinary disciplme was in the hands of the boys themselves. 

Every month a "consi^," twelve "senators” and tivo "censors" v/ere 
chosen from the pupils, and over all Trotzendorff ruled as "dicta- 
tor f>erpetuus." One hour a day was spent in going over the les- 
sons of the previous day. The lessons were repeatedly recalled 
by examinations, which were conducted on the plan of academical 
disputations. Every week each pupil had to write two "exercdtia 
styli," one in prose and the other in verse, and Trotzendoriff 
took pains to see that the subject of each exercise was scmiething 
^teresting. The fame of the Goldberg School extended over all 
Irotestant Germany, and a large number of the more famous men of 
the following generation were taught by Trotzendorff. He died on 
April 20, 1556.* 



^Encyclopedia Britanica. 
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The Idea of this project began with the project director's increasing 
discomfort over teacher training and the need to open up new means of encour- 
agement and development in adult education. Ihe University of California 
through its vast state-wide university extension system, offers an extensive 
variety of means of education for adults - primarily those who are working 
during the day and take courses evenings to increase- their knowledge in their 
specialties, prepare for new careers, or qualify academically for existing 
ones. Some of these adult students are highly trained and possess undergrad- 
uate and advanced degrees; others are not able to pursue acad^c education 
as they do not meet the academic requirements for regular university enroll- 

n«nt. University extension classes thus are open to any adult who wants to 
pursue his interests for any reason. 

Many of tte adult students are certified teachers who ara enrolled in 
university extension courses to meet existing credential quaUfications , pre- 
pare for new ones, are working on advanced degrees, or enroll to increase 
their competence as teachers. Courses in hunan relations in relation to teach- 
ing and self understanding have especially been well received by teachers in 
the Riverside, San Bernardino area and have been offered under a variety of 
course titles and course areas. Many of the students have taken severel suc- 
cessive courses as they felt they only began what they wanted to continue in 
terms of self-understanding, and the resultant effects on their classroom. 
Occasionally a "housewife", a young college student, a nurse or a probation 
officer have enrolled in the classes which were predcminantly teacher-oriented. 
They brought in a new perspective and some new frames of reference and the 
teachers have expressed that they wish there was more "cross fertilisation" in 
education courses and in the education profession. 
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In looking for ways to assist them in further growth, some weekend "sensi- 
tivity traijiing" sessions have been added to the curriculum. Also the use of 
non-professional teaching assistants in tlie courses, has added to the cross- 
stimulation. Drop outs, college students and parolees from the California De- 
partment of Corrections institutions have worked as volunteers in some classes 
and assisted in field observations for the adult students. An expermental 
course "Principles and Practices of Leadership" was offered to a select group 
of university students - young people who had demonstrated leadership qualities 
(one was president of the student body, etc.) and this again impressed us with 
the need to experiment with new uses of talent and cross-stimulation of expe- 
rienced persons. These include teachers with rich backgrounds of working with 
children; housewives who have successfully managed a home and raised children 
and who are looking for something more in the many years of productive life 
ahead of them; young students eager to pursue nevj avenues and discontent with 
traditional, unimaginative courses in the university; drop outs, delinquents, 
and parolees, whose learning styles are different and whose restlessness and 
impatience could often give us clues to areas in our social structure and in 
the educational system that need study and possibly change. 

The New Caroers Development Project, sponsored by the Institute for the 
Study of Crime anu Delinquency, and funded by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, has been involved in developing non-professionals (in this 
case young, former delinquents) for new careWs in social agencies and edu- 
cational institutions. This project originally was concerned with developing 
former delinquents as sub-professionals in specific areas, for example, as 
parole agent assistants or recreation aides. Later the project evolved into 
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one where "teams" composed of two former delinquents, a graduate student 
and a professional person as a consultant were trained to assist agencies 
in administrative changes leading directly to new programs and new roles, 
for both non-professionals and established professionals. The New Careers 
Development Project was looking for a field placement for one of its first 
teams and wanted to collaborate with University Extension in. formulating 
and carrying out the proposed project. The graduate student on the team 
selected had graduated from the Riverside caii5)us and had worked with the 
consultant who had taught extension courses on the same campus for a num- 
ber of years o 

The consultant for the Change and Development Team, shared the con- 
cerns of the Project Director , for opportunities for more active participa- 
tion of children in their cwn education, rather than being more recipients 
of content. He was also concerned with means to assist certified teachers 
in trying new approaches in their classrooms and in creating an atmosphere 
more conducive to learning. 

It seemed that the time was ripe to further extend the opportunities 
for advancement in a variety of modes of education by combining these dis- 
contents and enthusiasms and differences into a "laboratory" situation where 
we could experiment and demonstra.te what could be done in a school setting 
with young children, with a minimum of traditional restrictions. A short 
term summer enriching project seemed ideal, as we could be exempt from 

i 

curriculum requirements, and we could have more immediate clues as to which . 
approaches seemed best and would offer us more *'pay off" in terms of future 
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education, research and development. As the next year’s University Exten- 
sion program for the Riverside, San Bernardino area was being planned, the 
Office of Econonic Opportunity was created by passage of Public Law 88-452, 

We felt our own plans were consistent with the intent of the new law and 
we began formulating a proposal for a demonstration project, A proposal 
was drafted with the assistance of the director and co-director, N.C.D.P,, 
some of the college students, parolee teaching assistants, and an elemen- 
tary school principal, enrolled in University Extension courses, who subse- 
quently became the project administrator. The proposal was drafted in the 
fall of 1964, submitted early in 1965, and the project funded in May, 

Aims of the Project , 

The project was designed to be both an experiment and a demonstration of 
a number of new approaches to elementary education of socially and economical- 
ly disadvantaged children. Concentration was broadly in the two areas of ad- 
ministration and instruction . With respect to the Economic Opportunity Act, 
the project was hitended to offer not ’’more of the same” but new approaches 
to solve social and educational problems, and also to instill motivation in 
economically and socially disadvantaged persons so they would want to become 
more self-reliant and become involved with making contributions to society, 

1. The project intended to demonstrate the use and training of high 
school adolescents, both those attending school and drop outs, college stu- 
dents not formally trained as teachers, and parents as a new non-professional 
group in education. 

The prevailing attitude today is that only fully trained, professional 
teachers can help children learn. Nobody can teach unless he is fully trained 
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and, conversely, no child should learn from anyone not fully trained. This 
perspective is severely limiting. First , as long as only institutionally 
certified teachers are allowed to work with children, manpower deficiencies 
in education are not likely to be solved, and school programs will continue 
to suffer fran excessive teaching loads. Second , those groups in society — 
namely, high school students and drop outs, college students and housewives 
— vdiich could be trained to work with children in assistant capacities will 
not be given opportunity to be useful in a field where constructive contribu- 
tions could be made. 

t 

The project, then was intended to demonstrate that ’’professionality" and 
’’certification” were not absolute prerequisites for working with children and 
that non-professional assistant teachers would supplement the certified teach- 
er’s responsibilities. It would, likewise, demonstrate new employment possi- 
bilities as positions for assistant teachers could be created for the high 
school student, the drop out, the college student, and parents. 

One further consideration prompted our interest in the use of non- 
professional teaching assistants. Problems in leami.’ig are often problems 
of communication . The traditional situation of the teacher in the classroom, 
representing middle class values and assuming the role of judge and discip- 
linarian, often leads to coirmunication blocks between the teacher and students. 
A non-professional teaching assistant (in this case, the high school student, 
drop out, college student or housewife) may be able to mollify this tradition- 
al relationship. The child, not completely identifying the teaching assistant 
with the formal authority structure because of his non-professionality and/or 
youth, can be more receptive — especially if this teaching assistant is will-- 
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mg and has the time to take an active interest in the child's home life, ac- 
tivities and aspirations. 

2. The second general aim of the project was to demonstrate that stu- 
dent self-motivation could be developed through an elemsntaiy school situa- 
tion in which curriculum planning and participation in teaching were con- 
ducted by the pupils as well as the teachers. Further, when a pupil is 
given opportunities to teach and when pupils are taught by other pupils, 

skills in reading, writing, spelling, speaking and mathematical computation 
and understanding can be developed. 

Several considerations support this objective. First , a child, insofar 
as learning is a function of motivation, needs to develop a sense of personal 
worth in wl'iat he does. By allowing him to participate* in determining goals 
and making decisions, rather than imposing goals and demands on him, he is 
more likely to develop a sense of worth and come to appreciate the value of 
education. Second, what is known about learning processes indicates that the 
child who is permitted to select for himself those things which are interest- 
ing and meaningful learns more effectively. In modifying the traditional 
teacher-pupil role situation by allowing the pupil to teach other pupils, the 
child himself is given some latitude in determining what is interesting and 
meaningful and thereby is more able to learn. Third , the trad ■ onal teacher- 
pupil role situation itself is not entirely satisfactory in guaranteeing the 
best possible opportunity for children to learn. Modification of this tradi- 
tional role situation by permitting pupils to be taught by otlier pupils should, 
in addition to facilitating learning for the children in the projec., provide 
valuable research data about learning processes and teaching situations. 
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3. The third aim of the project, more general than the first two, was 
to provide a model to demonstrate to educators new techniques and designs in 
education that could both create new careers for non-professionals and help 
make teaching and learning more effective. In general terns, the model as- 
sumed the overwhelming significance of "canmunication” as a factor in educa- 
tion. 

Problems of ’’communication” are three types. First , the administrative 
system itself, when overly bureaucratic and depersonalized, often has prob- 
lems of ’’communication.” When staff members are given little opportunity to 
discuss common problems, the system tends to become stagnant. When adminis- 
trators are perceived as above and apart from staff members, teacher initia- 
tive is impeded. When the staff itself is composed of professional educators 
alone, only a limited perspective, that of the professional, is available to 
conf]x>nt problems. Through institution of regular staff and administrative 
seminars and the use of non-professional teaching assistants in the project, 
some of these problems of ccmiunication can be alleviated. 

The project attempted to also deal with a second type of ’’communication 
problem” - blocks between the pupil and the teacher in the traditional author^ 
ity role, by the use of assistant teachers who actively involved themselves 
in the individual interests and affairs of the children. Each pupil received 
more individual attention, and the attention received from the assistant 
teacher was more than simple instruction and help with school work. 

Third , problems of ’’communication skills” were- important in the project. 
The area in which the project was conducted was a rural econonacally distressed 
area, populated by Negro, Mexican-American and Caucasian families . ■ 1/saming 
for children in this area is a problem of basic reading, writing, and speaking. 
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To meet these problems, the academic subject matter of the program was to em- 
phasize development of these essential coimunication skills. 

. . . 1*0 deal with the three 

In summary , xne project wa& xiiv.'=*ivav-v* ww -r- -- - 

prxDblems of communication in elementary education, those related to adminis 
tration, instruction and academic subject matter. 



Selection of the Project Site . 

different areas in the Riverside area were originally considered as 
possible sites for the project. Each was in a predominantely econoidcally 
distressed neighborhood, populated primarily by members of ethnic minority 
groups, the high proportion of whom were living a marginal subsistanoe on 
state and county welfare. The proposal was submitted to the city sdioolboard, 

and for numerous reasons was not accepted. 

Near Perris, approximately 15 miles south of the University of California 
at Riverside, is a 70 square mile area known as Val Verde (meaning Green Val- 
ley in Spanish) populated by persons of Nsgroid, Mexioan-American and Caucasoid 
origins. Three-fourths of the families are on seme kind of eooncmic welfare 
and there are third generation welfare recepients in the area. Many of the 
people who live in the area are Negroes from the south, who have taken up tem- 
porary residence in the valley prior to moving into los Angeles (primarily the 
"Watts area"). Others have left los Angeles, bought a plot of land and are 
building a small hone for retirement. S6me of the homes are substantial, but 
modest; others are grossly inadequate, overcrowded with families of 10 and 12 
children living closely in three rooms. There is little paving in the rural 
area and early in the mornings a frequent sight is young children going to the 
rail road tracks to "fetch water" from the large storage tank, as many of the 
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houses have no water or no plumbing facilities. 

On the "other side of the tracks" are a few families, with large ranches, 
lovely homes with swimming pools and other economic advantages. Some of their 
children are in the same school. 

The project was submitted to Mr. Edward Simpson, Superintendent of the 
school district and principal of it’s only elementary school, who recommended 
approval to the school board. The school board in turn accepted the proposal. 
The vice principal of the elementary school, Mrs. Nell Greene, was extremely 
receptive and had been a participant in human relations courses in University 
Extension, 

The school had not planned to have a summer session, as they had tried 
one the previous summer and had not been able to manage it financially. 

Mrs. Penn, a grandmother, who was employed as an assistant teacher 
(housewife) in the project, describes her view of the communities acceptance 
of the project in the next chapter. 
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by 

Minnie Mae Penn 

Life is a vicious circle, who can foretell the destiny of human beings 
whether they are bom of middle class, silver spoon or low destitute parents. 

In a valley sometime green, sometime brown, sometime flourishing and scmetime 
way under are many people of different nationalities , different cultures , 
customs and educational backgrounds. These people came to this valley for 
many reasons, health, economic and to get away from it all. 

A man, a Caucasian man saw an opportunity to first make money, secondly 
to help poor people acquire land at a normal price and not live one on top 
of the other. This land he sold to Negroes, with the admonition., "you oan 
put a house on it after the down payment is made." This land a beautiful val- 
ley, rolling hills, mountain sides, cedar and eucalyptus trees scattered all 
about. Just a spot where you can spend moments for relaxation and meditation. 

People began to purchase this land seme with the idea of beautifying it 
for retirement years, sane to begin a new life and sane with the idea that it 
would be the j unping off place. They wanted it for a jumping off place be- 
cause some people have lost all desires to move forward, they always seem to 
meet adversities. So they think, "What's the use." 

There were no lights, no good roads, no gas, no water and no telephones. 
The nearest town from the nearest point three miles away and the fartherest 
point eight miles . To top it all no work . People who were industrious drove 
eighty miles or more to work; some each day, other coming home on the week-end. 

With pushing, pulling and what money could be acquired lights were obtain- 
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ed, some roads, butane gas, telephones (10 party lines) and finally water to 
some area not alio 

If 3/0U are aggrcjssive and see a future you can not stand still or give 
upo Can you become complacement because of a few non-conformists who stand 
with their hands out? There are people in the valley who felt that sonething 
would happen if a,ll cooperated » This valley began to grow, it’s value in- 
creased, new homfis began to spring-up. People began to clean away the rubbish 
and see what could happen if all cooperated. More people began to come to the 
valley to escape from many things. With these people came their frustrations 
and welfare. Welfare is a way of life in this valley, the larger part of the 
population is receiving welfare. Some have no desire to improve or make a 
better life, or do they? Have they had a chance? 

The word motivation is a challenge to this community, this valley, this 
beautiful valley. Many people have tried, school officials, county officials, 
clubs, civic organizations and churches. 

Out of a clear blue sky something happened. An educator who's mind vjorks 
to help, had a plan. In his early life he lived in a small community and know- 
ing some of the things that beset people, he grew up with a dream to help. 

The plan, was it for this valley, "NOo" What happened, the school that was 
selected for the project refused it. So the poor deprived children of the 
valley were the targets, a summer school. Fate plays many games. Was the sum- 
mer school a success? You judge. Many people were involved, teachers, house- 
wives, colleges students, high school students, drop outs and parolees. What 
a diversified group. These people were choosen on their merits with the 
thought in mind they had something to give - love, understanding and an ap- 
proach to good citizenship, and most of them lived in the valley. All persons 
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who did not live in the valley were asked to live there during the summer. 
Ihe experience gained from this venture will help some of the college and 
nigh school students meet some challenges presented to them in life. 

These people of different nationalities , different cultures and experi- 
ences , how would they get along? For two months grt.v?5s met together and 
discussed, not classrooms, not childrens but topics in general and everyday 

occurences. Then one It-iday all these people came together and arrived at a 
sea shore. 

Accomodations were made at a lovely motel overlooking the sea and this 
IS where each one started to know the other. For three days all the members 
of the community lived in anxiety. But with all of the anxiety, tension, fly 
xng words and even' tears, the group left wanting more and knowing a little 
more about seme of the group members. They worked together and played to- 
gether, each searching to know himself and his neighbor better. 

Returning to the valley and starting on the task of teaching, it was a- 
mazing to see these people assemble in the afternoon in a large circle to dis- 
cuss the days events or a personality. Traditions were discarded, old ideas 
sent asunder and new relationships formed, new methods of dealing witii child- 
ren were found. Most children had been deprived of love and understanding at 
school and home is no exception. The children were free, relax with seme 
guidance. We must not lose our sense of balance and get carried away when we 
say, children were free and relaxed; because freedom carries a responsibility 
and this too must be shared with the children as a learning experience. With 
the various teadiing assistants ranging from high school students to house- 
wives who have grandchildren, the children did find someone to whom they could 
respond someone who could reach them. Is this not one of the great problems 
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today? Are we reaching our children? Why not? 

We have tried all the high educational techniques and most educators are 
now denouncins these teobninnpc lArha-t- •n/=>v+-o 

This summer school not only helped the children hut it helped those who 
participated. Remember that most of the people are living in the valley. A 
housewife that was shy, withdrawing and reluctant to talk found that through 
association and groi^) meetings she could talk and express herself. One house- 
wife whose station in life seened to have put her one up. Felt she was threat- 
ened when the members of the group wanted to call her by her first name. She 
wanted to hold to old traditions, old ideas and made it uncomfortable for some 
of the young p,.ople. She threaten to quit the program, but was soon presuaded 
to return after she fouird all the members wanted her to return. After several 

sessions her resistance to change was broken and she became a part of the com- 
munity. 

A young housewife having small children was alert, understanding and made 
the adjustment pronto. Her home situation became involved but because of her 
understanding and patience things worked out all right. 

A housewife who started training remarked, "I am not sure I will be able 
to continue, I have been il]. and going to the doctor each week. I would like 
to be able to see it through.” She completed the summer schaol and did not 
miss a day. Her attitude, her outlook took on a different view. 

Another housewife commented in a group, ”I came to the valley to die, now 
I am beginning to live, this program has prolonged my life forty ( 40 ) years." 

A father who worked in the summer school said it was the beist thing thtit 
had ever happened to him. He is finding himself. An official of the summer 
school being the kind of person they were had never associated with racial 
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groups and did no"** know anything of the patterns of racial customs found it 

was not as bad as it had been painted and repeated the experience had been 
fantastic. 

A housewife whose experiences are varied and many, whose respect for law, 
order and discipline came from the past. But whose canpassion for people 
whose needs are great for learning to cope with the ever moving tide in today’s 
world, had to face ireaiity and change became a must. 

A member of the administration staff was so over-whelmed with the program 
because all of his previous training and degrees; according to his thinking had 
not met the needs of youngsters and adults as he sees it. His past experience 
has made him realize that many people have much to offer to others. His exper- 
ience has produced Know How that will- open new avenues of understanding . 

College students on the whole had been exposed to what was going on and 
accepted the challenge and wrought well. Some lived in Mexican-American hones, 
some in Negro homes. No conflicts, only one youngster who was in his teens 
found it hard to accept routine as he had been regimented at home and thought 
this was an escape. He finally accepted. One young man was heard to say, "He 
had many thoughts when advised he would be living in a Negro home but once 
there found it no different. 

As in all groups there are those whose feeling of inferiority must be help- 
ed. This was a challenge to the drop outs to be a part of the group without 
reference to status. How could they overcome this? Each of them had something 
to give. One drop out who felt her family status was above those in the group 
found it hard to communicate with the group. She felt the things they talked 
about were nonsense and not relevant to the program. Her compassion for some 
of the drop outs was far o^ and for others she had no compassion. She was 
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concerned about their physical needs, and felt the group did not care what 
happened to them. Even with this attitude she had some beauty to offer. Her 
artistic ability was outstanding, her laughter with the children and her smile 
compensated for all else. It seemed she had not felted the impact of the 
group, but her return to school \^as grati:^/ing. 

A young man who dropped out of school was not too warm and was not in- 
cline to be friendly. His former years as a supporter of his family had tak- 
en a toll on him. He would always adnonish those who challenge his not talk- 
ing with "When I have something to say, I will say it." His insight, his 
ability to pull thing together and his personality found for him a warm place 
even though he was distant. 

One young woman finding her position a little different as a drop out, 
felt she had to fight for all she received. She had found it difficult to 
adjust in school, likewise at home, many things had made it impossible for 
her to find herself. Being a part of the program opened some avenues for 
her. She was able with the help of the group to get a better understanding. 

t 

IWo of the young men were so tied together as chums, buddies that what 
ever affected one affected the other. Their sense of responsibility was a 
challenge and at first they claimed no responsibility. Only money was their 
ultimate goal. They remarked, "We came because of the money." But on sever- 
al occasions they showed that their interest was in other directions. One 
day a young man called one of the housewives , "An old woman" immediately one 
of these young men called his hand and told him that he must respect the older 
people in the group. Hard knocks have made these young men reject so many 
things but the assocation they had this summer with other participants made 
them ten feet tall. A young man with fine mechanical ability, a young woman 
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with artistic know how, a young man with athletic skills all drop outs. The 
children adored them for they could run, junp and play. Their reluctance to 
take a part in group meeting was finally overcomed. What happen to them, 
most of them returned to school. 

All the high school students are in college pursuing higher education. 

Of all the groups these young people seemed to have met the challenge. 

The certified teachers are people who had visions of helping youngsters 
meet today’s challenge and wanted to be able to use all available techniques 
to accomplish this. Some launched out very deep at the start, other were 
reluctant to take a big step, some worked with reservations. This was all 
well and good for is this not the kind of world we live in. M^y different 
attitudes, many ideas, many methods, but it helps us meet the challenge. The 
certified teachers with all their background and experience helped in many 
situations to meet the challenge. Many situations developed during the sum- 
mer school where the certified teachers changed from old methods or old ideas 
to a modem approach and nore tolerant of people . 

The teachers helped as resource people to keep standards and procedures 
going. Their help was graciously taken and all worked well together, the 
teachers and the change and development team. This bring to mind the function 
of the change and development team. This team was ccanposed of four young men. 
Ttvo parolees, are there eyebrows lifting and whispers being heard? These 
young men have made their contribution for their misconduct and are now on 
their way to becoming an integral part of society. As for the progress they 
were working with the children, testing and getting material ready long before 
summer school began. 

The other two were college young men. One an outgoing individual who 
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was out spoken and interesting. Had a great concern for the program. The 
other young man withdrawing, shy, but with the ability to move in today's 
world. Hxs former contacts in hospitals and institutions made his being in 
the summer school an asset . The team made observations and reported these 
to the teaching teams. The observations were timely and acceptable making 
the work and the school progress. This progress helped bring about change. 

The children who attended the summer school were small, large, lovable, 
sullen, kind and otherwise. The pre-school little people accepted summer 
school and found it thrilling, no crying, no fussing, all ears and eyes. 

Just a bundle of joy. Some of the first graders were amusing. These 6 and 
7 year olds had much more than ordinary children this age. IWo first graders 
were engaged in fighting, one knocked the other down, as the one who was 
knocked down arose the one that was standing, doubled up his fist. As the 
child arose the other shouted, "Just you hit me you M F — ." The teach- 

ing assistant walked away. As she walked a few steps a teacher approadied 
her and said, "You look as if you have seen a ghost," she replied, "No, I 
have just heard one." The situation was discussed and found that this is 
common language in the little boy's home. But in talking with the youngsters 
later it was agreed that society expects us to conform as far as good conduct 
is concerned and we can all dp this. 

Another incident that shows that children conform to custom. On one of 
the outing, specifically, the trip was to the Zoo. Traveling in a car the 
children were enjoying the scenery. One little boy looked out of the car 
window and said, "There is a Jackass." A little girl shouted, "Don't say 
Jackass, say donkey." The little boy said, "It is a Jackass, this is in the 
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bible.” The little girl said, "I don’t care if it is in the bible, don’t 
say Jackass, if you won’t say donkey, say Jack." 

The fifth graders were so enthused over di seating a frog. They found 
a frog pond and use it as a learning experience. Itiis was a big affair with 
them. They invited other classes to watch the performance , 

There was also a newspaper, the fourth graders collected the news from 
all the classes and printed the same. 

To be sure cooking, sewing, knitting classes were held to a very good 
advantage . 

The children were carried on trips to the potato shed to see how pota- 
toes were cleaned and packed. A trip to the library, museum, the police de- 
partment, this was a thrill for the children because the guide took their 
finger prints. Other trips were to the Zoo, carnival, the beach and the park, 
all these trips helped to make the summer more enjoyable. 

The children were so thrilled with the summer school they prepared a 
petition to ask that the school begin at 8:00 a.m. instead of 9:00 a.m. and 
continue until regular school should start. A nice gesture, hey? 

Many youngsters showed ability to lead, older youngster taught younger 
one. It was amazing to see the respect given the older children when they 
were in the capacity as teacher. 

It was a part of the program for each assistant teacher to visit the 
home of the children in her or his cluster. This was called linking. The 
children, to show their affection, all wanted the assistant teachers to visit 
them. Orie little girl brought to class one day a buttercup and give it to 
her teacher and asked, "Will you come to my house today?" The teacher did go 
to her home and had a wonderful visit with the family. The next week the same 
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little girl brougjit one of the other assistant teachers a sea shell and asked, 
"Will you come to ray house today." The assistant teacher obliged. The child 
did this bringing something to each until the four had been contacted; she was 
elated; she found something in each person she had not been given at home, at 
home there were five children. 

One little Mexican boy who yelled, screamed and walked the tables because 
he could not hear and did not understand, received attention and understanding 
that he needed and he worked along with the other children. Children are in- 
nocent and not touched by deceit and trickery, they tell a true story. It is 
or it isn't, no middle ground. 

It was difficult for some people to diange. Their way of life pleased 
them so they said, but in the final analysis they made some changes. The im- 
pressions one has of people, situations, and ideas are off time a mis-concept, 
and when faced with reality fail to accept the challenge. Not so this summer. 

One Friday, a day that would stop all activities, a day that concludes 
the association of the teachers, assistant teachers, staff and children and 
all that were involved in this summer school. A day, that started thoughts 
about what will happen to the things that had been learned, the changes that 
had been made. This Friday came, but instead of a sad day it was found that 
this was not the end but only the beginning. A beginning of a new day, a day 
that will make history. 

The valley that is semetime green, sometime brown, sometime flourishing 
and sometimes way under, has suddenly become green and alive although brown 
from falling leaves and dry fields. The summer school presented a challenge. 

A challenge that said, "Can you emerge, are you the master of your fate, can 
you rise above obstacles and take your place in a changing world?" The valley 
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is ready to accept the challenge, the people of 'Lhe valley are asking ques- 
tions, the children are asking questions. To some residents it was no more 
than a group of people getting together to talk after the pupils went home. 

To some of the town people it posed a problem seeing a Negro man shopping 
with young Caucasian high school girls, seeing a group of people of all 
racial backgrounds studying, eating, talking and laughing together. To the 
mothers a new concept of learning and discipline, but with all of this the 
valley accepted the challenge. 

The challenge, can we be human in the kind of world we live in? It has 
been said by one educator, "Education is teaching people to be human.*' All 
the skills , all the experiences , all the know how can not help meet the chal- 
lenge if we are closed to change and if we do not have love and compassion 
for our fellowman. Something has been lost in our quest for high places, we 
are out of touch with a togetherness. It isn't what a man has, but what has 
he to offer his fellowman. 

The challenge, all because someone refused a summer school. 

The challenge is great with it is responsibilities, but the valley ac- 
cepts . 

How do I know the valley accepts. Because I am the housewife whose ex- 
periences are varied and many. Whose respect for law, order and discipline 
has come from the past. There is a challenge, a challenge to the valley. 

We accept! 
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Ihe Administrative Staff 
The Secretarial Staff 
The Change and Development Team 
Certified Teachers 
Assistant Teachers 
The College Students 
High School Students 
School Drop Outs 
The Housewives (Parent Group) 
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Tiie Administrative Staff . 

The administrative staff consisted of the Project Director, the Project 
Administrator, and the Resident Principal. The project director, as Director 
of Iftiiversity of California Extension, for the Riverside-San Bernardino areas, 
had a long standing interest in adu].t education, and particularly of teachers. 
Ihe project administrator, who was resident principal of a local elementary 
school, had expressed an interest in trying new ideas in a total school, and 
had taken university extension courses in human relations and group processes. 
The resident principal had been in a class ta»ight by the project director, a 
and was vice-principal of the project school. She had taught at the project 
school for nine years and brought a wealth of knowledge about the community, 
the families and the children who would be attending the summer school. The con- 
oultant of the change and development team had worked with the project direct- 
or in fom) lating the project and was active in promoting and maintaining the 
goals of the project. He was frequently turned to by members of the project 
as a refeience. 

The Secretarial Staff . 

No secretarial staff could be found in the community. Due to the urgency 
of getting the project underway, one secretary who was currently a housewife 
looking for employment for the summer was hired. She recruited a nei^bor who 
was also a housewife. A third was hired, who had just graduated fr^^n high 
school aid came from an economically disadvantaged neigliborhood in Riverside. 

The secretaries participated in the weekend sensitivity training session 
and most of the daily staff seminars. They performed a variety of services 
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including assistance with instructional materials, scheduling and contacts 
with visitors, parents and children. 

The Change and Development Team . 

A four member ’’change and development team” canposed of two recently 
paroled ex-felons, a graduate student and a consultant, developed under a 
project funded by the National Institute of Mental Health, were furnished 
the project as a field placement for the team. The two ex-felcn members had 
resided in a therapeutic community treatment unit in an institution in the 
California Department of Corrections, and had just completed a four months 
training course in research methods and group interaction. The graduate stu- 
dent had graduated from the Riverside campus of the IMiversity of California, 
had spent a year working in a therapeutic cormunity project in a mental hospi- 
tal in Oregon under Dr. Maxwell Jones and had been a teaching assistant in 
university extension courses. The consultant had taught university extension 
courses for teachers in the area for a number of years, had had wide exper- 
iences in therapeutic community treatment units in mental hospitals and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The change and development team arrived May 1st and assisted the adminis- 
trative staff in getting the project underway at the project site. 



TEACHING STAFF 



Certified Teachers, 



The eight certified teachers were chosen from 48 applicants, interviewed 
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the first week in May. TWo were from the project school*; the remainder were 
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opportunity to try some new approaches to elementary education. Some had heard 
about the project through others. Interviewing was acccmiplished by "teams" of 
two members of the project administration, following an orientation for all 
the applicants. Criteria used in the interview consisted of estimations of the 
candidates flexibility, willingness and enthusiasm to try new approaches, dis- 
satisfaction with present education methods, concern for econanically disad- 



vantaged persons, and sane degree of self-awareness. The administrators met 
as a group and made the final decisions with some consideration being given to 
experience and suit^ility of each teacher for the various age levels of the 
children. All applicants appeared to be a superior group in general and it 
was not easy to arrive at the final selections. Three of the teachers selected 



were men; one teacher was Negro, one was Mexican-American; six were Caucasian. 



Assistant Teachers . 

As the project was primarily to demonstrate the role of non-professionals 
in the educational system, we hoped to find opportunities for a number of per- 
sons with differing educational, social and cultural backgrounds to find mean- 
ingful roles for themselves working with young children. We wanted as many of 
the non-professionals to come from the area as possible, both to link the pro- 
ject with the community, and to provide employment for persons in the neighbor- 
hood who were in need of it. We also felt that some interests and viewpoints 

*In agreeing to accept the project, the school district specified that "... 
not less than two member’s of the project staff be appointed from the Val Vsixie 
faculty. One of the above members would serve in an administrative capacity, 
sharing administrative decisions with your project director." 
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from outside the community would be helpful in the interaction which might re- 
sult. 

"The College Students . Six of the eight college students who were selected 
for the projec';, had had prior knowledge of the project and in fact had contri- 
buted ideas to the formulation of the proposal. Two were graduate students; 
four had just graduated frcm college and were currently accepted in graduate 
schcx>l; two were high school graduates who had been accepted at colleges. 

Seven had been teaching assistants in a number of university extension courses 
primarily for certified teachers, taught by the director of the change and de- 
velopment team, had visited elementary classroans, and were excited and enthus- 
iastic about the summer project. The seventh was a graduate student who had 
been trained as a "program development assistant” by the NIMH grant which furn- 
ished the change and development team, and the eighth (the only female college 
student) was from the neighborhood. All the college students lived with fam- 
ilies in the nieghborhood and took their meals with them. 



TABLE 1 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS, COLLEGE STUDENT 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS 



4 University of California Students 

1 S^ta Barbara graduate; San Francisco State College graduate student 

2 Riverside graduates; Rutgers graduate students 
1 Riverside graduate; Riverside graduate student 

1 University of Chicago graduate; San Francisco State College graduate student 
1 Riverside City College student 
1 High School graduate, enrolled at Rice Institute 

1 High School graduate, enrolled at San Bernardino Valley Junior College 



High School Students . The resident principal, who was vice principal of 
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"thG projGCt school during "the regular school year and had been teaching at the 
school for nine years, contacted the local high school for volunteers. She met 
with those interested to talk about the program, and interviews were arranged 
for those still interested. Twenty-four were interviewed by the administrative 
staff and seven were hired. Due to the large number of men among the college 
student group, some preference was given for women to equalize the sexes on the 
teaching teams. Most of the high school students selected liked school and 
were doing reasonably well in it . A few planned to continue on to college but 
were in need of financial assistance. Six were seniors who graduated just 
prior to the beginning of the project. The interview included an estimate of 
■the overall intellectual, social and emotional maturity of the candidates; a 
desire to do something exciting, financial need, and an interest and liking 
for children. The eighth s'tudent was from an eastern city and had had a rather 
unique experience being raised in a home for treating juvenile delinquents 
where his father was superintendent. He had had a wealth of experiences with 
disadvantaged youth and knew group meetings well which was considered a unique 
experience for the project. 

School Drop Guts . Not originally anticipated, the drop-outs were the most 
difficult to find. The high school drop out rate at the local high school had 
been almost non-existant for the past year or tv-;o, and those who did drop out 
usually left the community to find work, to enlist in the armed forces, or were 
incarcerated in correctional institutions. One of the parolees on the research 
staff interviewed four adolescents who were in jail and juvenile hall. Adminis- 
trative arrangements were made for those selected who were incarcerated to be 
put on probation (one had to return to confinement each weekend during the pro- 
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ject). Three girls were located from the area, and the eighlii, also female, 
was from a nearby oaimunity, from a broken hone, had lost interest in school 
in her last year and dropped out. All the drop-outs had left school within 
the past two years. There was no further selection criteria, as no other 
drop-outs could be located in the area. 



TABIjH 2 

STAFF SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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The Housewives ( Parent Group ) <. The Resident Principal of the project 
knew the community wells and contacted a number of prospective housewives 
whom she thought might be interested and who would be suitable for the pro- 
ject, Most of them had been residents in the community for a number of 
years and were known, by various segments of it. Two had grandchildren and 
the remainder had ^;oung children who attended the school. When seven of 
the eight had been hired, it was learned that there was a father in the 
community who was looking for work, and who had several children attending 
the school. He was interviewed and seemed especially interested in the 
prospects of working in the project. While originally planned to see the 
efforts of mothers working with children, it was decided that having a 
father would be. in keeping with the intent. 

The question was raised as to the effects of a parent working in a 
school where his or her own childi*en would be attending. Further, the 
question was raised as to the possibility of having one’s own child in the 
same classroan as the parent, since the non -prof essionasl were to be as- 
signed to the classrooms on a random basis. And further, what would be 
the effects if a child was assigned to his own parent in a small group. 

The latte'^ did not^appen, but the other possibilities became realities. 
There were no ill effects as some predicted might occur. The children in 
seme instances were very proud of their parent being a "teacher” and saw 
- them in a new light. The matter of home standards cx>ming into the classroan 
of a parent whose child was in the project was the subject of one total 
staff seminar, but interestingly, the question was raised by another staff 
member and not the children. 
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Nearly one half (44,0%) of the total staff was recruited from the com- 
munity selected as the project site, and an additional 24% of the staff resid- 
ed in the area for the summer. Over two-thirds (68,0%) of the staff lived in 
the community for the duration of the project. Slightly over one-half (56,0%) 
of the total staff were caucasoid, over one-fourth (28.0%) of negroid origin 
and 14o0% Mexican-American, 

Education varied from less than ninth grade, to over one-third (36.0%) 
being college graduates. It was predominantly a youthful staff; almost two- 

thirds being under age 25, 
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STAFF ORIEOTATION AND TRAINING 



Pre-training: Weok]y ”like-gix)up" Meetings 

’’Like-group” Process Problems 
Predictions 
Outside Work 




STAFF ORIEOTATION AND TFAINING 



In the education of children, Rousseau is said to have remarked that we 
have to learn how to lose time in order to gain it. Training for the staff was 
seen as important as for the children. Each member of the staff brought a 
wealth of experience and ideas to the project. The primary goal in training 
was to recognize and develop this rich potential of each member of the staff. 
Second, through involvement of the total staff, could we develop a general and 
broad operating policy and some procedures which would become flexible guide- 
lines for the operation of the project? Third , again through early involvement, 

could we develop commitments to the project? 

We realized that due to the exploratory nature of the project, and lack of 
traditional "givens”, there would be a good deal of frustration among the staff 
developing during the project and that crisis situations would frequently arise 
which would become reference points for the project. How a crisis situation is 
handled is often the true measure of attitudes, values and policies. 

The backgrounds of the stsiff were considerably diversified. The hk)s1: ob- 
vious differences were in the range of ages of the staff members. Nearly two- 
thirds of the staff were under 25 and one member was' a grandmother over 60 . 
One-third of the staff (some of the youngest and the oldest members) were not 
positively identified or recently with formal education. The drop-outs had 
identifications elsewhere, and the parents' identifications with school were not 
recent. What could the drop outs tell us about the education process? They 
were bright, alert and full of energy. The parents had raised scores of child- 
ren in a variety of settings. They had "educated" a vast number of children 
under situations demanding considerable imagination and restraint. What unique- 
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nesses could they bring to the project? 

rne college students were young, enthusiastic, rebellious and abounded with 
noble ideas to bring about extensive and rapid social change. One, for example, 
had spent the previous summer as a "freedom rider" in Mississippi, and several 
were highly involved in various student and civil rights movements'. The high 
school students were also young and impressionable, not committed to many of 
the ideas and values of the older staff members. 

The certified teachers brought a wealth of experience in education and at 
the same time an abundance of tradition' based more on practice than on self in- 
quiry or exploration. Most voided their discontent with traditional educational 
practices and wanted opportunities to try new approaches. 

Less obvious were the attitudes and values which each member brought to the 
project. Some had lived a lifetime of physical and emotional hardship and had 
loiown liitle peace. Again, it was during crisis situations that these less ob- 
servable factors emerged. Means were needed to turn them into learning situations 
for the project, rather than "problems." 

Overall, it could be said that one of the fundamental aims of the training 
and development of the staff, was to bring out the resources that were present 
and conceptualize them into some new frames of- reference, or as Empey has put 
it, to devise sane new "spectacles" to view human relationships. (1 ) This 
belief was seen in sharp contrast to many other staff training programs which 

are oriented toward passive acceptance of principles and procedures from train- 
ers. 

Training and development of' the staff then, was considered to be one of 
the most inportant aspects of the project. If the project was to explore new 
approaches to education and not merely offer more of the same- methods with a 
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high6T adult-child '*atio than tha regular school year. 

Training was begun six weeks before the arrival of the children and was 
accomplished in two general phases. 

I. Pre-project training and orient ati. 



‘i 



1. Five weekly evening orientation meetings of 
'’like groups", i.e., teachers meeting together, 
housewives, etc. 



2. Weekend ’’sensitivity training" session for total 
staff. 



II. 



3. Five day workshop prior to arrival of children- 
Project operation 

1. Daily ’’teaching team" meetings for six weeks. 

2. Daily total staff seminar for seven weeks. 



Pre-training ; Weekly "like-group" Meetings . 

Due to the diversity of the program and the heterogeneity of the total 
staff, a number of considerations regarding training were implemented. Init- 
ially it was felt that the v. .ious groups of the teaching staff would identify 
with each other and that there could be some strength given if this were max- 
imized. Housewives, for example, presumably would feel closer to each other 
at first, than with the certified teachers or college students. Each group 
(called "like groups") met three hours for one evening per week at the school 
for the six weeks preceding the summer school. One member of the administra- 
tive staff or change and development team staff acted as a discussion leader 
and another would usually attend as an observer, giving feedback to the group 
as to how he or she saw them functioning as a group at the end. At the close 
of each meeting, the staff members in training would fill out a questionnaire 
evaluating the meeting and would make some predictions and suggestions about 
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the project and fut’jre meetings. The results were useful to the staff in 
planning future meetings and in evaluating the usefulness of the training 
meetings . 

The training sessions dealt largely with airing the staff’s feelings 
about the project, specifically their ideas about their roles, acquainting 
them with details of the project, and familiarizing them with sane basic con- 
cepts to be tried, such as cross-age teaching, discussion groups in the class- 
room, and involvement of the children in planning the school day. It was 
hoped that the certified teachers co’.ild form a cohesive group and use this as 
a resource in the project for mutual stimulation, coping with their own anx- 
ieties over their changing role and to evolve a classroom working philosophy 
as well as develop some skills in working with the assistant teadiers. 

A considerable amount of relevant materia] was mimeographed for the train- 
ing sessions and this was discussed in the meetings. Getting to know one an- 
other and learning about interpersonal relations by experiencing them in a 
small group setting, was considered another important aspect of the early 
training. It was expected that in the small group meetings, a non-judgemental, 
critical, and more creative approach to problem solvnig could be brought about. 
Use of free discussion, role playing, with alternative solutions to current 
problems also role played, discussion of reading materials and involvement in 
planning the summer school, were the major means of early staff training. 

The change and development team and the assistant teachers also began 
to observe the classrooms in the project school to familiarize themselves 
with some of the children wd.th whom they would be working, and to get ac- 
quainted with classroom settings. Some also visited other schools for com- 
parison, such as the one of wxiich the project administrator was principal. 



Thxs school was an excellent contrast, as nany of the children came frm 

rather prdviledged homes and there were no members of minority groups in 
attendance . 

iwo crises occured in the early training which had a marked effect on 
the project. The trainer working with the college group recommended that 
two of the college students selected, not be hired for the summer and that 
some of the local college students be hired for the summer to replace them. 
This upset the college group a good deal and for some, they seemed to get 
more involved in observing the classrooms. The recommendation was not ap- 
proved, and the two college students concerned were left with mixed feelings 
about their status, and especially their relationship with the trainer, as 
they had known and admired him for several months. 

The other crisis occurred among the drop out group, when in their second 
meeting, they had the problem of what to do when one of their group had been 
arrested and returned to jail. They concluded that they ought to go and try 
to get him out, and with prior arrangements of the project director, they 
were able to meet him when he was released fron custody, but he had to be re- 
turned to confinement for weekends during the sunnier. This contributed to an 
action" orientation to their group which lasted throughout the project. 

At the end of the first training session, there was evidence that the 
teachers saw their roles differently than the assistant teachers, especially 
with respect to the amount of direct contact they would have with the child- 
ren. Figure 1 indicates that the teachers saw themselves as spending 9% of 
their time with the children and the assistant teachers varied as a group 
from 35% to 45%. Also, the teachers saw themselves as spending the most time 
of any group with the administration, the college students the least, and the 
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parent group as mors than the high school students. The high school and col- 
lege students saw their groups spending more time with the research staff, 
but this may have been due to their groups having a research team member as 
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trainer. The parents saw themselves as spending more tin)e with 



the teachers than the other groups and the teachers saw themselves spending 
only approximately half as much time with their like-group (i.e,, other teach- 
ers) as did any of the assistant teacher groups. 



"Like-group" Process Problems . 

As the groups began to become better acquainted, problems naturally arose 
in the meetings, which prevented the group from getting on with it’s task, 
which in many instances seemed to be defined as learning more about classroon 
instruction. At the end of the second traiiiing session, each "like-group" 
was asked to estimate the percent of time each member felt his group had spent 
on (a) gettijig the job done, (b) coping with group problems, and (c) getting 
off the track. Figure 2 depicts the averages of the perceptions of the five 
"like-groups" in training. There is wide variation noted, the parents group 
feeling that two-thirds of their time was spent getting the job done to the 
drop outs feeling that less than one-fifth of their time was spent on how to 
get their member out of confinement, which was defined by many of them as "get- 
ting the job done." 

As the training sessions progressed, there were also shifts in the ways 
the group members saw process problems. The teachers, for example, increasing- 
ly saw themselves as coping with problems within their group, until at the 
seventh meeting, they averaged over half their time (53.6%) coping with prob- 
lems in their group. (See table 3 ) The parents and the high school students 
felt they spent more time at their task, and less time getting off the track. 
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but had fluctuations in coping with group process problems. Interestingly 
the trainer for the pai>ents group, and the project administrator visiting 
one session, both rated the task orientation higher than the averages for 
the parents. (See table 3 ) 



TABLE 3 

ESTIMATED PER CENT OF DISTRIBUTION OF TIME SPENT 
IN PRE-PROJECT TRAINING SESSIONS 



(Teachers) 



Meeting Number 2 
Getting the job done 24.4 
Getting off the track 32.3 
Coping with group problems 33.3 



Total 



3 


4 


5 


7 


Averages 


82.0 


55.1 


30.0 


30.7 


47.5 


3.0 


7.1 


13.3 


15.7 


14.5 


15.0 


37.8 


56.7 


53.6 


38.0 



(Parents) 



Meeting Number 
Getting the job done 
Getting off the track 
Coping with group problems 



2 3 4 

67.9 (90)* 64.0 (75)** 78.0 

19.0 (5) 12.7 (15) 8.0 

13.1 (5) 23.3 (10) 14.0 



*Observers estijiiate (group leader, Mrs. Greene) 
**Observers estimate (project administrator, Mrs. Dole) 



Total 
5 Averages 

65.9 65.9 

16.6 14.5 

17.5 19.6 



(High School Students) 

Total 



Meeting Number 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Averages 


Getting the job done 


17.9 


34.3 


54.5 


78.3 


46.2 


Getting off the track 


60.8 


16.2 


9.5 


7.7 


23.6 


Coping with group problems 


21.3 


49.5 


36.0 


14.0 


30.2 



Predictions . 

Each of the members of the staff were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
early in the pre- training sessions to I earn more of their early pre-conceptions 
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of their role in the reaching teams and in the classroon. This information 
was useful to the training staff to help them assist the others in working 
through their concerns of the project and their role. The responses frcm the 
parent group are presented as an illustration. Table 4 is the classifica- 
tion scheme used to categorize responses to certain items on the question- 
naire. 



TABLE 4 

WHAT DO YOU EXPECT TO HAPPEN WHEN YOU OBSERVE 
YOUR HRST CLASS? 



(Parents Group) 



Area 

Teaching-learning process 4 

Human relations (personal feelings) 6 

(interactions with 

the children) 1 

Types of I nteraction 

Between projict and children 1 

Between assistant teachers and children 4 

Own internal feelings as a result of 
interactions with others, but others 
not specified 4 



Responses were categorized into areas of concern, type of interaction and 
between whan the interaction would occur. 

Concern was expressed in getting acquainted with the children, learning 
more about expectations of the program, and about their roles and relation- 
ships with the children. Second, anxieties about their cwn inadequacies in 
their roles, especially in contacts with the children. These were expressed 
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in statements like, "Remembering to make a good impression on the children," 
and "I expect to feel very upset and astonished," and "A few mistakes, a lit- 
tle excited and nervous." 

Following the first training session, the parent group was asked to make 
some predictions about the next weekly training session. This data might give 
some clues as to how they saw the staff of the project assisting them in de- 
fining their role and in preparing for it. 



TABLE 5 

WHAT ARE YOUR EXPECTATIONS ABOUT 
IHE NEXT (training) MEETING? 



(Parent Group) 




Area 




Project in general 


7 


Teaching-learning process 


1 


Types of Interaction 




Among the parent group 


5 



Most concern was expressed about the project itself, what were the goals 
and how did the parent group of assistant teachers fit into it? Expectations 
included statements such as, "Expect to learn more of what we'll be doing," 
"More and better ideas," "The program," "Concrete search into subject needs 
of the children," etc. 

Interaction among staff centered entirely about the parent teacher group 
itself - getting acquainted with each other. Statements such as ’‘Get to know 
each other better," "Learn more about. . .personalities of my fellow workers," 
etc., were typical.. 
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What three problems will happen when you begin working with other assistant 
teachers? 

As the question did not specify whether information was sought concerning 
other parent assistant teachers, or the assistant teachers in other groups, 
the responses to this question could be interpreted either way, and types of 
interaction are not easily discemable. 



TABLE 6 

ANTICIPATED PROBLEMS WITH OTHER ASSISTANT TEACHERS 



(Parent Group) 



Area 

Project in general 2 

Teaching-learning process 5 

Human relations (among staff) 6 

(with the children) 2 

(own feelings and anxieties) 5 

Type of Interaction 

Between assistant teachers ^ 2 

Between assistant teachers and the children 3 



Example of concern v/ith the project generally, in relation to working 
with other assistant teachers, the parent group gave statements such as "Keep- 
ing of schedules" and "Assignments" ^ in the area of the teaching— learning pro- 
cess, "Agreeing on methods," "Conflict of ideas," "Different techniques of 
teaching," etc. In the area of human relations, they listed, "Understanding 
one another," "Personality differences," "Failure to understand," "Conpetition, 
etc. Types of interaction included, "Attention of the children," "Questions 
from children," "Possible impatience with younger people’s ideas," etc. 
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What do you think will be your biggest problem, that you will have to work with 
( this is in reference to the children) ? 

We were interested in. finding out what predictions the parent group had 
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TABLE 7 

ANTICIPATED PROBLEMS WITH CHILDREN 



(Parent Group) 




Area 


The project in general 


5 


Human relations (with the children) 


4 


(personal anxiety) 


3 


"No problems"* 


1 



^Respondent was one of the school bus dri.\;ers 
and relieved the kindergarten teacher daily, thus 
had daily contact with many of the children who 
would be in the project. 



Outside Work . 

The parent group seemed to be interested in the outside reading assigned 
each week. They took notes and brought in questions for clarification and 
discussion in their weekly meeting. 
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FIGURE 1 

Second Training Session (5-14-65) 

Average Estiinated Per Cent of Time Expended During Meeting 



r/iKLlM'ib 



TEACHERS 
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FIGURE 2 

Distribution of Time Estimated by Staff* 

(Question: V\^at Per Cent of finie will you spend with the following?) 

(Estimated at First Training Session) 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TEACHERS 





*Comparable daxa not available from drop outs. 



May 10, 1965 
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WEEKEND WORKSHOP AND SENSITIVITY TRAINING 



by 

Betty Berzon and Toni Volcani 

Western Behavioral Sciences Institute 
La Jolla, California 

The Val Verde School was in Perris, California, a small coranunity in a 
rural area sometimes called "the /^palachia of the West," whose population 
included a number of Mexican-and Japanese-Americans and Negroes. 

The Program 

Communication was "of the essence," for it was envisioned that differ- 
ences in values and goals, arising frcm differing ethnic, econonic, and soc- 
ial backgrounds within the teaching teams, and between teachers and pupils, 
would offer serious barriers to communication and hence to the educational 
process . 

To help clarify conflicting values and expectations, to help formulate 
problems and goals, and to provide the research skills needed to design and 
evaluate the program, a "Change and Developnent Team" was brought in as an 
essential component of the Project. One of numerous similar teams being 
trained under the New Careers Development Program (sponsored by the NIMH) , 
the Val Verde Project "C S D" team was headed by Dennie L. Briggs, a socio- 
logist, and included three researchers — a graduate student in the behavioral 
sciences, and two parolees frcm a California correctional institution. 

Since free-flowing, open conmunication was an essential element in the 
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ppogram, tiiG cotq exp6riGnc6 for* all pariricipants would be daily, unstnictU2?ed 
meetings for (a) each teaching team, (b) each class, and (c) the entire staff, 
at which all Pronect nrobl Tir*l 1 iHt no* ■? ’n*h£avTriOv>c'i^r>^l j T — 

^ V* e> UXV^iiO U-liD* 

cussed. To orient the Project -staff to this sort of group interaction, Jim 
Hartley and Dennie Briggs asked the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute to 
conduct a Human Relations Training Workshop as the culmination of the first 
phase of the Project. 

The purposes of the Workshop were: to enable the staff to assess in pro- 

gress, and to formulate common goals through the medium of the human relations 
training experience^ to break down the barriers of social, educational, and 
^^iffsrences and establish the trust and mutual understanding essential to 
real communication; and to introduce staff members to the "unstructured group 
meeting," which would be at the heart of the Project’s functioning. 

THE WORKSHOP 

Under a variety of names (Human Relations Training, Sensitivity Training, 
Basic Encounter), workshops of the sort undertaken by the UCR-Val Verde Pro- 
ject are widely used in industrial, governmental, and community organizations 
as a means of enabling people who are working together to better understand 
themselves and each other, and to better deal with the interpersonal problems 
that often prevent free and open communication. Through the help of a profes- 
sionally-trained group leader or "facilitator," the Human Relations Training 
group offers its members the opportunity to see themselves as others see them; 
to discover that their feelings, perplexities, insecurities, are shared by 

others; and through this experience, to develop mutual feelings of warmth and 
support. 



ERIC 
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It is difficult even for persons from similar milieus to drop their de- 
fenses and establish real relationships with each other in the course of a 
single weekend c No one could be blamed, then, for wondering whether strangers 
so diverse as to background, values, and experience, as those represented in 
the Val Verde Project staff, could establish trust and confidence in each 
other in so short a time. 

For when all forty-five members of the Project gathered together on Fri- 
day evening, June 18th, most of them were in fact strangers. During the first 
three months of the Project, staff members had been individually involved in 
various aspects of the planning and preparation, particularly in selecting 
and training the non-professional members of the teaching teams. But team- 
members had not yet met each other, nor had they met the Project *s administra- 
tive staff. When, for the first time, the entire Project staff encountered 
each other, they were awkward, cautious, and suspicious — not only of each 
other, but of what the weekend might hold. 

The Workshop was held at an ocean front motel in Carlsbad, a small town 
about 100 miles west of Perris. The Workshop format was as follows: 

Project-members were divided into five groups of ten persons each. 

Three of the groups were led by professional group-leaders frcm the staff of 
the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute— Betty Berzon, Ann Dreyfuss, and 
Gordon Tappan; Jim Hartley and Dennie Briggs each led another. Groups were 
composed of two teaching teams, or of one team plus a member of the "C 8 D" 
team and one or more of the administrative-staff personnel. All group ses- 
sions were tape-recorded; in addition, two observers from the Institute sat 
in on sessions in various groups. At the end of each session, group members 
were asked to fill out a simple questionnaii.-e (a "Critical Incident" form) 
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telling what event in the session had been most important to him personally, 
what other person or persons had been involved, and why rhe incident was im- 
portant. 

Five small-group sessions, of two hours ^ duration each, were held in all, 
beginning on Friday evening at 7:30; there were three sessions on Saturday, 
and a final session on Sunday morning before lunch, after which the Workshop 
ended. One general session for the entire Project- staff was held on Saturday. 

To convey sane idea of what the Workshop was like for its participants, 
we will first describe one group in some detail; then briefly describe the 
atmosphere in the various groups as the sessions progressed; and finally, by 
their post-session "Critical Incident" coirments, show some of the ways in 
which participants felt they had benefitted. 

A Group . 

The certificated teacher was about 45 years old, who exuded an air of 
authority which at first intimidated, and then irritated, the others. As they 
tried to come to grips with this difficulty, he discarded his pontifical man- 
ner completely and became almost like a little boy. But the group refused to 
accept him in this role either; since he was the professional teacher on his 
team, the others would have to rely on his knowledge, and he would have to ac- 
cept and use wisely the authority his position conferred on him. It was clear, 
too, that he did possess innate authority as a person, and that the othei^s want- 
ed to be free to turn to him and depend on him if they needed. By the end of 
the Workshop, the group had helped him reassume his authority in a more secure 
and genuine way with which they could all feel comfortable. 

The housewife was a Negro woman of about 65 — ^heavy-set, wearing glasses. 
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the very grandmotherly wife of the minister of a small Baptist church » Her 
manner was extremely— cloy ingly— sweet . As the first session got under way, 
she was the fixer-upper, smoother-over, hear-see-speak no evil, whose rule in 
life appeared to be, "always look on the bright side." The group found it im- 
possible to deal with this attitude, and soon simply ignored her silver-liniig 
remarks to such an extent that at times she was not only figurately, but lit- 
erally and physically sitting outside the group. 

In the early sessions, the younger members of the group were conpletely 
unable to caimunicate with her or to relate to her, finding her blandness a 
brick wall, a seeing in her too much of the "parent". But in later sessions, 
this group did a great deal of role-playing, and in the course of playing out 
the solutions to envisaged problems, they found that she had sanething they 
lacked— a lifetime of experience in a variety of difficult situations. When 
the younger people were conpletely stymied by a problem-situation they had set 
up, time after time she stepped in with a sure, authoritative, and "right" 
response or solution. By the end of the weekend, the housewife, now called 
by her first name, had becone in some ways the most important member of the 
group, for everyone had come to recognize that under the Pollyanna facade of 

the minister’s wife lay a leal ability to deal with situations which left the 
others bewildered and helpless. 

The college student was a very bright 19-year-old Mexican-American. She 
had no trace of accent and is probably third generation American. She was 
very wide-eyed and eager, in the group, but very sure of her superior know- 
ledge, and this irritated some of the others. When they let her know this, 
she confessed that she was quite apprehensive about her role in the team, and 
about the problems she was sure they would all face during the sunmer. By 
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the fourth session, she had dropped her superior airs completely. She express- 
ed the reassurance she had gained fron the developing cohesiveness of the group, 
and the comfort she felt in discovering that "no one was left out" and that 
"the problems I know I will find difficult" could be more or less solved 
throu^ pooling the resources of the total group. 

The high school student was an unusually attractive 16-year-old Negro, 
gentle, but poised and confident. Very well-liked at school — she was presi- 
dent of the student body — she presented no problems to the group. But the 
housewife was a real problem for the high school student; they soon came to 
grips over the conflict between the traditionally-minded older generation and 
the freedom-seeking young. And although she was the youngest in the group, 
she was able to confront the housewife more powerfully than could any of the 
others, and to voice sane of the group's need to get past her sweetness-and- 
light facade. 

The housewife found the frank discussion of racial problems extremely 
helpful; as she said, "this kind of discussion showed me just exactly where I 
stood with the others in my group, and in this project." 

The high school dropout, was a Negro youth of 20 or 21, evidently from 
a culturally-deprived background. She is married, but only sporadically em- 
ployed, and seemed almost entirely lacking in self-confidence, full of anxiety 
and apprehension. When she finally found courage enough to speak up, she ex- 
pressed deep concern over her ability to control a class, and talked at length 
about prejudice and the problems it presented to her. The role-playing ses- 
sions were very helpful to the drop out, and increased her self-confidence to 
a remarkable degree, since here she was dealing with the concrete rather than 
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with the abstract, and could function very effectively. 

Claudette Wren, about 23, is a secretary on the Project's administmtive 
staff 0 She is an extremely quiet person, and took little part in the group's 
discussions o She had little impact on the group as a whole, but it was -evi- 
dent that she was much involved in everything that went on, and seemed to feel 
herself very much a part of the group. 

Scott Sheman, a member of the "Change and Development" Team, is a 23- 
year-old graduate student. Though he was an active participant, the others 
felt that he "hid behind his research role," and were unable to get through 
to him. Since he presented no real problem to the others, they accepted him 
as he was, tended to ignore his intellectualizing , and devoted their energies 
to working out their relations with the problem members. 

Nell Greene, in her late thirties, is the Principal of the Val Verde 
School. Though she is very quiet, her rare contributions showed her to be 
very observant of, and sensitive to, the nuances of individual and group re- 
actions, The others found her understanding most valuable, and as one of the 
younger members said, they felt her to be "really with it," 

The Sessions , 

The first session is usually difficult; participants "don't know what 
we're supposed to be doing here, anyway," and are stymied by the lack of 
structure. This was particularly evident in Dennie's group. The atmosphere 
was exceedingly uncomfortable, Dennie sat quietly, relaxed, unmoving. The 
others were silent, v/atchful, and tense. Nevertheless, no one tried to fill 
the uncomfortable silence with small talk. 

Gordon Tappan's group had made a start by discussing the administration 
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of the project to date. Misunderstandings which hadn’t been cleared up were 
beginning to come out into the open, and group-menibers were trying to use the 
attitudes thus revealed as a means of discovering themselves and each other. 

A teacher, wrote afterwards, "It was a shocker to come to grips with myself as 
others see me." 

Jim’s group was vjell off the ground, thanks to a young, very articulate 
Negro boy. A high school dropout, he was taking on the whole group. He had 
decided that the Project was really designed to iioodwink him and the other 
drop outs into going back to school, and that the program was sane sort of 
"soothing syiup" being spooned out by "the government." The others were re- 
acting very strongly to this, and he seemed to enjoy thoroughly being the 
center of attention. 

In one group, a very frank discussion of racial problems was under way. 
The two young Negroes, were talking about the loneliness and isolation of the 
educated Negro — resented by juany of his own race, yet rejected by the whites, 
and "with no place to go.’’ 

In Betty Berzon’s group, the professional teacher, had tried to solve 
the problem of "what we’re supposed to do" by keeping the interaction on an 
intellectual plan, since "feelings would just disrupt things." The rest of 
the group refused to go along with this, and after trying to get past her de- 
fenses, freely expressed their frustration. 

ft ft * A ft * * * 

« 

After this first Friday night session, one of the high school students 
invited the younger people to a party in her room; one of the boys had brought 
a phonograph and records, and soon they were all dancing and laughing together. 
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But this was angrily stopped by the motel-manager's wife, and as the youngsters 
dispersed to their rooms, she took several of the white girls aside and scolded 
them for net knowing better than "to irdx with the kind of people you're mixing 
with." It was quite clear, the girls thought, that her anger was directed at 
the racial intermingling, rather' than at the party-noise. 

This incident proved iiKDSt valuable for discussion at the general staff 
meeting the next morning. It graphically showed the necessity for self-discip- 
line; and it enabled the particip.ants to confront together the attitudes toward 
racial intermingling that would obviously be important to the Project’s rela- 
tions with the public. At some point during this meeting, the feeling of "be- 
ing all in it togetfier," began to develop; the consequences for the group of 
individual actions were plainly demonstrated and concept of interdependence 
became very concrete and meaningful. 

Sessions and Three . 

In these sessions, groups were beginning to come to grips with the pro- 
blems that had been opened up on Friday night, particularly with respect to 
members whose defenses were clearly apparent and frustrating to the group. 

In Dennie’s group, for example, one housewife had been taking notes and 
the certified teacher, who was Negro, had objected. This led the group to an 
exploration of the meaning of the group experience . The certified teacher was 
much moved. "This is my people," she said. "I have no husband, no children 
...the casket is closed and I am reborn." 

At a later point in this group, a high school student, began talking of 
things that had happened two years ago, but a certified teacher told her that 
she was bringing in the past and not noticing what was going on in the present. 
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She began to cry. "No one was ever so blunt. ...But I guess now I can stop 
living in the past and start living in the present." 

In another group, an intellectualizing teadier, had upset the rest of the 
group on Friday night by insisting that she didn’t personally care about any 
of the others, "because I don’t know you, so how can I?" New, in the second 
session, the group was focusing on her, trying to get her to admit that her un- 
caring attitude was phoney; they very much wanted her to apologize and take it 
L^ok. But she was adament. Finally, one of the older women, a housewife, lit 
into the group with real feeling for being cruel to the certified teacher. In 
responding to her, the group was able to make it very clear that they were 
really hurt by her uncaring attitude. 

Dennie’s group was having trouble in the third session. A teacher, had 
been talking about the teacher’s role in the classroom, particularly about the 
problem of control over the children versus freedexn. Suddenly, Ken, one of the 
parolees, who had seldcm said anything, asked forcefully, "Is this what you’re 
doing in this group — controlling it?" This was ignored; two of the girls 
started a dialogue with each other which didn’t seem to get anywhere. The 
rest of the group was heavy and bored. Ttie group-leader turned to Ken and 
asked, "What do you think is going on here? Why is the group stuck and not mov- 
ing?" And Ken answered, "the certified teacher is playing a big game with the 
whole group." 

This had considerable effect on the group; their assent indicated that they 
had sensed something of the sort, had been uncomfortable about the certified 
teacher but couldn’t put their fingers on the reason. This insight established 
Ken as a significant member of the group, but he seemed to be depressed and up- 
set with the way the group was moving. Everyone tried to get him to say what 
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was wrong, anc the drop out voiced the feelings of the others when she said 
how concerned she was about one members 's depression, because ’’you’re a membei 
of this group and I care about how you feel . ” 

Sessions Four and Five . 

By Saturday evening. Session Four, there was deep involvement in almost 
all of the groups. In Dennie’s group, v/hich had sat watchful, silent, and 
suspicious at the start of the first session, a very potent interpersonal pro- 
blem was being threshed out between the Negro school teacher, and the house- 
wife. Hie certified teacher had brought an unpleasant facet of the housewife 
character into the open, and the housewife was bumingly resentful. As the 
group tried to help the two work this out, it became clear that the housewife 
recognized the truth of what the certified teacher had said, but couldn’t ac- 
cept the fact that she had said it. The housewife had reported the most sign- 
ificant event in Session TWo had been being ’’frightened to think of what a 
teacher felt about me.” By Session Five she had come to realize that others 
were aware of certain aspects of herself which she had hoped were concealed, 
but that they accepted her, faults and all. 

A certified teacher, whose determination not to reveal her feelings had 
given, Betty’s group so much difficulty had, by the fourth session, dropped he] 
pretence that she didn’t care. As she wrote, after this session, ”I realize 
that there are a lot of deepseated sensitivity spots within me — places where 
need help and change. ...I wish I had the guts to verbalize to the group how 
real and honest these ideas are to me (i.e., her problems). As the day pro- 
gressed I constantly fortified them.” 

And in the fifth session in this group, where many two-person conflicts 
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had been actively dealt with, tiie group-members seemed to be really trying to 
find out who they really were. Another housewife, had not found any incident 
in the previous sessions important enough to report on the Critical Incident 
form, but at the end of this final session she wrote, "I have been shocked, 
disturbed, concerned about the trend of discussion. This may be what I needed, 
rather than the comfortable niceties." 

By now, too, there seemed to be almost no difference between the Negroes 
and the whites, or between the educated Negroes and the Negro drop outs. In- 
deed, one of the drop outs who had been the quietest member of his group, had 
established himself firmly and dramatically as a person of quiet conviction who 
felt himself a valued member of 1die group. "When I say sanetiiing," he said, "I 
want it to stick; I don't say anything for foolishness." 

In each group, certain characteristic qualities had been spotlighted and 
attacked: the professionalism of the teachers, the stem morality and over- 

protectiveness of the housewives, the defensive arrogance of the drop outs, the 
intellectualism of the college students , the brashness of the high school stu- . 
dents, the set-apartness of the staff. And the prejudice, of course, was one 
of the earliest — and in some ways the easiest — problem in every group. 

By the fifth and T oession a strong sense of kinship had not only grown 

up among the members of each group, but seemed to have spread across group 
boundaries and diffused through the Project. 

Individual Perceptions . 

To see how barriers were broken, and hew individuals changed their feel- 
ings about themselves and each other, perhaps the best way is to follow sever- 
al participants throu^ tiie sessions by means of ttieir post-session "Critical 
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Incident" reports; here we include only the description of "Why this was im- 
portant." Numbers in tiie mai^in indicate the session-number. 

A college student: 

1. I suddenly realized the great diversity of our group and the difficulties 
of really understanding each other. The variety of people was clear to me 
before, but not in such a concrete viay, 

2. Beginning to gain a real understanding of people in iry group, i.e., their 
feelings about relating to people. Also, learned how different we are. 
Finally, learned a lot about how I affect people in the group— one certi- 
fied teacher sees me as aggressive, another resists ny being personal, and 
I tended to reject what they scxnetimes said. 

Another college student: 

1. It was inportant because I feel such a great need to get sensitively close 
to these people and this session was a good start I 

5. We all feel happy about the weekend and working together in a more genuine 
manner. 

A housewife : 

2. It was very disturbing and worried me about what the group may really feel 
about me. 

5. For the first time everyone took part equally. It helped all of us to 
undersitand each other. 

Another college student: 

1. I learned that it really doesn't bother me to talk freely in such a group. 

4. I feel one of 1he certified teachers is showing the sincerity and honesty 
that I am striving for. She's setting a good example. 

5. It showed me some people place a great importance on sonething minor to me. 

er|c 
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I’ll have to realize what others are thinking. 

A Researcher: 

1 o Because after working with a drop out and knowing what kind of person 



people thought he was, he was one of the first to really share feeling 



something really important about himself. 

2. (re: an honest expression of feeling by another) It was the beginning, 

I feel, for the group to start standing on its own— after this happened, 
things became more honest aiid open. 

5. The feeling of togetherness— the desire to feel something of love toward 
everyone— the desire to leave the training (the workshop) as a group— and 
also the desire from members to get together again. It was the right way, 
I feel, for the group to end. 

A certified teacher: 



lo All of the problems and discussion seemed shallow. We didn’t discuss 
sensitive areas at all. 

2 o We seemed to share some true feeling about each other. . .1 feel that I can 
share all of myself with these people in my group. I knew that they will 
help me develop a part of nyself that at this time I know nothing about. 

3. I care for our group and want it to continue to grew. 

4o I seem to be becoming more involved with the group. I trust them to help 
me. I want to be able to ’give and to receive’ from this group. 

5. (re: a Negro housewife) I wanted her to understand that I love "her” but 

I don’t love the pious, elderly, mother image that I think I see there. 

A high school student: 

2. It helped me to realize that in reference to the present, 1he past is un- 
important. Also, it helped me to realize that people I think I know, are 
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really the most foreign and unknown to me. 

3. I think our feelings that others are insincere is a reflection of our- 
selves . The negative attitude may be indicative of how we will react 
on the job. 

5. The group seemingly drew closer to one another through thought and verb- 
alization. It helped me to understand the group as a whole more and not 
as sane individuals sitting in a room together. 

A high school drop out ; 

2. The deal (an incident) with the housewife was important because it showed 
me I still couldn’t bring myself to be open conpletely. 

5. I love the group. I never loved anything before. 

A certified teacher: 

1. (re: two group members) Both people can now partially drop old existing 

roles and adopt new ones. 

2. I got a clearer picture of how I was viewed by the group; this could have 
many implications as to my future behavior. 

5. It was seeing a metamorphosis take place, a realization. A very moving 
experience for me. 

A college student: 

1. I felt it helped me to iron out the majority of problems I will be faced 
with this sunmer. 

4. We finally got completely united as a group, not leaving anyone out. I 
find I can really understand the housewife and know she’ll be of great 
help to me. It was important because the problems I would find difficult 
could more or less be solved by a total group discussion. 

5. I consider myself a lot more mature and grown up. 
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A college student: 

2, I felt that we finally began sharing our individual feelings. I was able 
to share mine and to hear the feelings of others. 

3, I realized that a drop out's honesty proves that the give-and-take leads 
to a common mutual acceptance. 

5. I saw a different outlook "'from both a certified teacher and a high school 
student and she almos"*” expressed a feeling from deep down inside. 

A high school student: 

2o Maybe I'm finally able to talk about things like never before. I want to 
know about myself better and most of all able the group (sic) and will I 
be able to help them and will they help me understand nyself . 

3. It made me realize that a drop out and a high school student weren't so 
bad and that they want to be wanted and liked like anyone wants and I be- 
lieve hope for. I appreciate them so much more and especially the greup 
on Ihe whole I believe and I know I've found what I wanted. 

A college student: 

3. It shewed me thai I still can't reach seme people, i.e., basically the 
housevjives, because they are traditionally oriented. 

4o All roses; we've reached a point where we get along and ere listening to 
each other, trying to underetand. I'm learning that there are degrees 
and depths to groups and I don't know how far this will go. 

5 o More personal conflict , all was not rosy . We began to see a greater depth 
and we were beginning to handle immediate conflict between people. 

A college student: 

1« I felt after the discussion more able to cope with my problem, since others 
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also have certain mixed feelings. Feel less isolated and more willing 
to try and open up again. 

2. (re: discussion of racial prejudice) It really brought home that back- 
ground and experience can make a difference and should not be glossed 
over. A Negro parent now related to me as an individual because I can 
understand sane of the things he has to face as a Negro, and they have 
had an impoitant role in his make-up. I believe it is easier to relate 
to him after knowing ho^7 he feels, than just as a person who sees every- 
thing rosy. 

4. Everybody talked about their needs and wants openly — really came across — 
broke down any feeling of being out of it by talking about things we ■ 
could all relate to — all things related had sane impact on me and really 
made me feel closer to members in the group. 

5. Felt a trust and mutual confidence which should serve well as a basis 
for honest communication during the summer. 

A researcher: 

1. Real honesty was growing at the end of the meeting, the feeling here is 
people are beginning to trust each other. 

3. I identified nyself with a teacher and a college student and got to know 
each of them much better in respect to their individual feelings. Also 

I found myself really revealing myself and feeling great pressure removed. 

5. I learned that most people see me as very sensitive, the very 1hing I 
have been worried about not being. Also that I have a lot of evaluating 
to do of myself. 

A high school student: 

1. I learned that becoming open or rather breaking the barrier was necessary 
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in order to work with one another. To break a barrier is to communicate. 
5. I just learned to love everyone a lot more. 

A parent: 

2o It gave me a chance to really let everyone knov 7 how I feel, being a mem- 
ber of a minority group. 

3. It gave me a chance to see the inner feelings of the other members of 
our group. 

4o I have a better understanding of each person involved. It opened new 
vistas to me. 

5o We found mutual experiences in each other on which to build. 

Some Conclusions . 

One of the most striking observations about the groii^js was the astonish- 
ment and fascination of the young people as the adults— expecially the teach- 
ers— expressed negative feelings about each other or discussed their role- 

conflicts. As a Japanese high school student said, "I never knew this could 
happen, especially with teachero." 

Of interest, too, was the problem presented by the “mothers," whose over- 
protectiveness, as they kept trying to "smooth things over," was an obstacle 
to group interaction; in addition, their value-systems, centering around a 
stem morality , tended to be a greater problem than the racial differences . 

Some of the adults seemed unable, in the short space of five sessions, to 
shed their intellectual-professional defenses. Though one certified teacher, 
for example, worked through his over-reliance on, and then rejection of author- 
ity, he filled out the Critical Incident form only for Session 5, and while 
the comments of the others suggested a personal sense of deepened understanding. 
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his comment was: "Roles were clarified in terms of program. Confidence and 

trust have developed." 

And though the group had come to accept and depend on the housewife, she 
was still strugg?.ing with the value-differences; at the end of Session 4 she 
wrote: "It was important trying to get my group to understand me, trying to 

get to understand iry group." 

Perhaps most interesting of all, however, is the way the comments mioved, 
in a number of instances, from being self-oriented after the first two ses- 
sions to being other- or group-oriented after the later sessions. This, more 
than anything else, testified to the group-identification that developed as 
people became able to talk to each other in meaningful ways. In their small 
groups they came to see each other as real and vulnerable. They were able to 
seek and to provide support across social, educational, and age boundaries. 
They were able to relate as equals to those they had seen as superiors, and 
housewives as well as the younger people, found the teachers to be real, vul- 
nerable, and needing them for support. When they left on Sunday, "they seemed 
to care a great deal about each other and about the total group. 

A Negro housewife wrote, after Session 5, "I learned to accept people as 
they are regardless of race, without reservation." 



THE CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT TEAM 



Quite unique to this project was the employment of a "Change and Develop- 
ment Team," composed of two young men just paroled from a correctional institu- 
tion of the California Department of Corrections, a graduate student in socio- 
logy and a consultant. The team was part of another project, funded by the 
National Institute of Mental Health*. 

The main purposes of the Change and Developnent Team were to conduct re- 
search aspects of the project, to furnish systematic feedback to the staff, 
and to bring together data for the final evaluation. The project director 

summarized his views on the Change and Development Team as follows: 

Th^ my I lookzd at it wo6 Hkd a tkoJimoi^tat, A tkzmo&tat 
c.oZie.ctA data about (lou) hot on. cold it i^ and decider t^}kzn to 
tjjin the oiA conditioner on or when to tom the iumacc on. And 
I /ioto the Change and Veveiopment Team doing this during the dura- 
tion OjJ thi6 prognam - feeding it back at appropriate times in the 
pnogram, [3:00 seminar) perhaps, and also with the teaching teams. 

I consider this one o^ the most unique, interesting aspects o^ the 
whole program. ...There is something that comes ^rom being out- 
side the group that helps one see what's going on inside it and 
it helps him know what he might do better at a future time. 

The Change and Development Team, itself was experimental and Ihere was 
practically no relative experience from which to draw. The term "Change 
Agent" originated with Lippitt.(2) in his concept a change agent was a pro- 
fessional person who acted to bring about change in clients or systems. Thus, 
a psychiatrist, an educator or a counselor could be seen as a change agent. 

In this particular project it was felt that the two non-professionals might be 



*Project OMO 1616, "New Careers Development Project," sponsored by The 
Institute of Crime and Delinquency, J. Douglas Grant, Project Director. 
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able to see and do things in the cL^ssroan from a different view point and 
would become "linkers'* between the slow achievers or culturally different child- 
ren and the teachers o The functioning of the Change and Development Team can 
be described in two phases, first in the pre-project phase and secondly, in 
the project itself. 

Pre-project Activities . 

The two non-professionals (parolees) and the consultant began work six 
weeks before the fonrnl project began. The two parolees were released from 
prison on Saturday and began work on Monday. As there were no other staff 
members working full time on the project and certain deadlines had to be met, 
the three members of the Change and Development Team assumed many roles which 
were not originally intended and which later became confusing to some of the 
staff. For example, each of them became responsible for training meetings one 
night per week of the various assistant teacher groups. One member recruited 
the drop outs, haviiig to interview some of them in jail and locate prospective 
candidates around the ccxnmunity. Another worked with the high school students 
and the third with the college students. Working with these various groups 
during the initial stage actually established strong alliegiances which less- 
ened the objectivity of the observations that the Change and Development Team 
members could make. 

As it was not known to what degree cross-age teaching relationships would 
be used in the school it was decided that the two non-professional staff mein- 
bers should experiment with this method and also with seme ideas about the role 
of the assistant teachero for the project. It was felt that this information 
would be useful in orienting the teaching assistants during the month of May. 



f 
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This too, made it difficult for the two Change and Development Team members, 
as the children became closely identified with them in their study groups and 
in the summer session still saw them as tiieir "teachers" c The third function 
during the pre-project phase was systematic observations of the training ses- 
sions and feeding back observations to the training groups. As the Change 
and Development Team became more familiar with the group discussions and with 
cross-age teaching and had a good idea in their mind of the role of an assist- 
ant teacher the staff more and more looked to them for guidance in the train- 
ing phase. 

The Project . 

The graduate student arrived in June and the team prepared for its first 
task - coordinating the administration of the achievement tests in the control 
school and at the project school. They had attempted to give achievement tests 
the last week of school but so many of the children had refused to take the 
tests that the testing wa. not considered to be valid. In the first week of 
school all the children in both schools were tested by the assistant teachers 
under the supervision of the certified teachers. Tests were scored by the 
assistant teachers and the data was forwarded to the data processing center. 

As the teaching began each of the members of the Change and Development 
Team worked with two teaching teams, visiting them as regularly as they saw 
fit and giving them systematic feedback on their observations. The team also 
prepared and administered questionnaires regularly throughout the summer to 
get systematic feedback as to how the staff saw various aspects of the pro- 
gram. Some of this data was tabulated and fedback immediately in various 
forms, to the total group. Other observations were made available to the 
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administration . 



Discussion. 



X 1 X U1 iV.^ L.X.\^i iO KJl, Ui iO \^l iCU igo GU iV^ LrC^VoO-Wplil^i i G X 'CCUU Ui 1^ t wc:x x; VOJL CUiU 

were not always in keeping with the original intent of the New Careers Develop- 
ment Project or with the present project. The functions changed with the de- 
mands of the project and in accordance with personalities involved. It soon 
became apparent that the team did not possess sufficient skill for the type of 
objective, non- judgemental feedback that was requested for the project. Per- 
haps it might also be said that many of the staff were in such conflict about 
their role they could not have heard the feedback anyhow. Nevertheless, it 
would have been helpful had each member of the Change and Development Team 
visited the teaching teams more consistently and offered their observations. 

One of the great conflicts seemed to be the need for additional training of 
the staff. They might then have had a relatively consistent model to work 
from so that consistent feedback would have helped them to more accurately 
pursue their goals. Often, the Change and Developnent Team members were used 
as training resources rather than for feedback and were often manipulated in- 
to this role. All of them had had considerable experience with discussion 
groups for example, perhaps more so than most other staff members and they 
were frequently asked for help in group problems which placed them in a train- 
ing position. 

It was difficult for tlie team members to move from the pre-project phase 
into the project phase. They had all obtained considerable satisfaction from 
working directly with the children and had experienced success in working with 
them. It was difficult for them to now take on a new role and allow the others 
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to make errors, especially when they did it consistently. In the 3; 00 semi- 
nar theii' role was extremely confusing as the consultant had had consider- 
able experience with lar^e groups and was frequent.ly called on as a resource 
person which interfered with his role of taking a dailv ■piiTTninor s>r>r>rMin‘H r\-f 
the interaction of the group. The graduate student was cataloging notes from 
the tape recorder. He too, was called on frequently as a resource person, 
having had experience in a therapeutic coranunity. The two non-professional 
members interacted more in the seminar as they had many more experiences with 
the other staff members in their day to day interactions and in their social 
life. There was also a conflict in the 3:00 seminar as the Change and Develop- 
ment Team had been involved in active groups with acting out disorders in 
which there was less conceptualizing and intellectualization of content and 
more dealing with emotions. Some of the members of the staff were also action 
orientated and there was disagreement among the administration as to the proper 
ccmbinations to these approaches. 

Many of the staff resented the trcle ’'Change and Development Team” as it 
implied that they must change and that the team knew in which direction they 
must change . It was also a cumbersome working title and after a while the team 
more and more referred to itself as a research staff. The degree of aloofness 
from the project and the amount of direct involvement was always difficult to 
define and was different for each member of the team. 

Future use of trained persons, whether a team or consultants to help a 
staff change is seen as highly desirable. Perhaps more emphasis on a greater 
variety of group experiences and of consistent, objective feedback of processes 
would be highly desirable in training. It would also seem parenthetically that 
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such a team should have a greater tolerance for anxiety and perhaps a greater 
niaturity than was the case in this project. They should be able to help the 
staff conceptulize its goals and then act as a quality control check to help 
them adhere to their goals even though these goals might change at times. 

They needed more sophistication in research methodology and quality control 
procedures than they possessed. 



CHAPTER VII. 
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Ttie Daily Staff Seminar 

Form and Structure of the Seminar 

How the Staff Talked 

Staff Post hoc Predictions 
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Developing Norms and Standards 

Summary 
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Grant has vividly called our attention to how niany professions and in- 
stitutions resist evaluating their effectiveness and changing their systems 
by tending to keep "clients” in passive, recipient roles. Time-honored 
procedures tend to have elaborately developed rationalizations for their ex- 
istence; evaluation of effectiveness and planning new strategies is hindered. 
With regard to education Grant has said: 

. . .tkoAd g/wmng conc 2 An (A)Uk otkoA fjo/urw Izxvmlm than 
thz cJiciii&fwovnf ZzcXiiH.2. and t2.xtbook, L2jOAyu,ng thfuoiigli dotng tn ^ixch 
ionm 06 fwld-playtng, 6tmiilatLon, on-tka-job paAtlctpatton, and 
tzachA,ng otkzju ansi betng exploded oveA many ^teZcU, ...G/toup 
6(^^-6tudy empho6tzz6 tzajmtng thAougk dotng and zxpeAtznctng , At 

the, 6am& ttne tt empho6tzz6 the, Ampontanae. ol beJjig awofiz oX uohat 
om A6 doA,ng, ( 3 ) .^0 

He has further underlined a beginning trend throughout social agencies 
and institutions to achnowledge and develop the potentials of people who 
traditionally were seen as needing help, assistance or education, to become 
more self-sufficient contHtbutoA6 rather than Ae.cet\jeA6, 

Once it had been generally well accepted that the project was to try a 
fundamentally new total approach to the operation of an elementary school, 
how should we proceed? Modification of the social structure and expectations 
of staff and children needed to be followed with systematic means to augment 
the change and to maintain a different social structure. Here we leaned 
heavily on the ideas developed by the National Training Laboratory and Maxwell 
Jones in his theAapzuttc cormiantty concept. With reference to his work in 
developing therapeutic communities in hospitals, Jones has said; 

I h(wz eZ&eMJkeJie, de6cAibe,d a thcAapeuttc cormantty 06 dUttncttoz 
among othoA aompoAoble. tAejatmznt canteA6 tn the way the tmtUuUon'6 
total A^ouAcu, both 6ta^i and patlent6, oAe 6eli-con6CA,ou6ly pooled 
A,n ioJilkenlng treatment. Tht6 Implies, above all, a change in the 
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u6uaZ o{^ pcutcents. In cotlabonation mXh tkz tkzy 

now; become active, poAtiUpanti In the, theAapy oi tkemelyju and othcA 
patie,nU and in otheA capccii, oi the ovoA-aJil hospital mAh - in 
coniAXL&i io ikeifi Adativeiy pa66ivc, Accipieni aoZc in convcntionaZ 
iAccutmcnt Aegin&6 . ( 4 ) 

if tr'sa'tnicnt of montdl illness , rehdbilitaliion of delinquency and educa- 
tion of children and adults could be seen as having similiar goals, namely, 
being a process of systematic and rational change, to what degree would 
therapeutic cainnunity concepts be appropriate in the present project? We 
felt there were many aspects that had a direct relationship. 

Essentially we were asking ourselves these questions: 

1. How could non— professionals and children become progressively and 
systematically more active participants in the formal education 
of children? How could they move into active roles of sharing 
teaching, learning and administrative functions with the adminis- 
trators and certified teachers? 

2. How could we create and maintain an atmosphere which encouraged 
free communication and promote dialogues among the varied staff 
members— among the children and between staff and children? 

3. How could we become more aware of roles persons would assume and 
help maintain an atnK>sphere of freedom for experimentation in 
benavior change? We felt we would need opportunities for constant 
inquiry and clarification of roles and expectancies in order to 
modify them to meet learning needs of staff and children. 

4. How could we uncover interpersonal tensions in the project and make 
them available to everyone not only for the purpose of resolving 
them but to learn from them? 

5. How could we become more aware of perceptual distortions and prevent 
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rumor from forming which might inhibit movement toward creativity, 
render persons less effective or immobilize them (leading to their 

leaving, e.g., as the "drop outs" had left the formal school sys- 
tem) to inactivity? 

6. How could we help everyone develop an identity with the project, 

to help formulate specific goals, develop conmnittments and strengths 
in a short period of time? 

In the transition from a conventional educational system to one where 

important responsibilities were shared, we anticipated several issues which 
might impede progress. 

1. What effect might the inevitable questioning of authority have on 
the goals of the project? 

a. Of the professionals (administrators and certified teachers) 
by the non-professional assistant teachers? What might happen 
when the non-professionals pointed out inconsistencies and ir- 
rationalities of the professionals in the classrxDons and in the 
administration, which in a conventional system are unnoticed 
or kept from open communication by blocked hierarchies? 

b. Of the professionals, (administrators and '-c'^ified teachers) 
and the non-professionals (assistant tear > s) openly by the 
children? In conventional regimes sue’ observations are sup- 
pressed or taken lightly when stemming from young children. 

c. Of older children, when in new positions of responsibility, 

by younger ones? It is commonly felt in educacion as in other 
areas (mental hygiene, social welfare, crime and delinquency, 
for example) that formal recognition and promotion of hierarchy 
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among peers regarding responsibility is to be discouraged and 
steps taken to prevent it. 



How could new ways be pxumoted tu ixianaging the eight classes for 



maximizing the ideas and potentials of everyone? Such an accomp- 
lishment would inevitably bring about disruption of traditional, 
cherished educational procedures and expectancies of children, and 
might devalue the position of the professionals. For example: 

a. What if situations formerly calling for disciplinary measures 
(a constant irritation in most our schools) were handled as 



Zzanyiing ^^uationA in the classroom group and not referred to 
administrators ? 



b. If the smaller units (that is, each of the eight classrxxxns) 
had breakdowns in conmunication (as they inevitably might), 
how could this be handled? 

c. If emphasis was to be stressed on ’’learning by doing,” how 
might people (children and staff) be helped to move toward con- 
ceptualizing and generalizing from an action-orientation? 

d. How could the members of the project make transitions where 
they would increasingly see situations outside the classrxxmi 
as resources for rich learning? How might we encourage child- 
ren and staff to look elsewhere? 

e. How could we help the staff and children become more comfort- 
able with a less scheduled atmosphere for learning? For ex- 
ample, how would the school function if children took recess 
breaks according to their individual learning styles and needs, 
rather than for the convenience of the staff? Or would they 
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want them at all? Could the school operate without bells, 
whistles and children being marched in lines? And how might 
children moving about all the time effect morale? 

3. More generally, how could we get the feelings and issues these 
changes would inevitably arouse in everyone, out in the open so 
that they might be seen, analyzed and discussed as valuable for 
learning rather than kept underground? 

4. Specifically, how could we pranote the idea of the need to 4>haA(L 
^Q^pon^ytbyLtity? It seemed this would be most difficult for the 
adininistrators (and certified teachers) who are often overly con- 
cerned with physical safety of children, the public image of the 
school in the community, and within the education profession. 
Transition from a need (what ever the source) to keep others in 
passive -recipient roles to allowing others to assume greater res- 
ponsibility for their own and otlier’s welfare does not occur with- 
out conflict. A period of education and support seemed needed in 
making the transition and then in maintaining a new atmosphere. 

We decided in the proposal formulating stages, that daily, systematic 
opportunities for communication by everyone concerned in the project were 
essential, and that certain nonns and standards needed to be established. 

One of these that emerged was that, in th^U cutmo^pk^Ae,, taZking opanJiy about 
onz'6 dl^icuUle^ in peA^oming one *4 Aote, could be a good thing. TkzAc 
UJ 06 a ^pccl^lc place and a tme p.'ijvldcd each day {^on. ^uch talk to occuA and 
thefie loe^e numeAou6 people who could help once the mattoA wcu> brought out. 

We ^elt that 6uch oppontunltlei, mu!>t be fieguloA and dally, 04 accumulated 
tenilon^ could IwteAieAe with the to6k6 o^ the project. 
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Daily free discussion groups in several different combinations seemed 
the most feasible method to attempt the many different changes in the school. 
In designing the project, a certain amount of education in interpersonal re~ 
lalrions was seen as necessary. Some persons might become resource persons 
or ’’culture carriers”. The two parolee members of the change and develop- 
ment team for example, had had considerable experience in discussion groups 
as part of their rehabilitation and later in the training phase of their 
development. Their presence at the school a month prior to the project, en- 
abled them to hold study groups with 24 of the children, who soon learned to 
bring out their tensions in daily meetings. These children offered resources 
when the project began. The graduate student member of the change and de- 
velopment team had had considerable experience in several research projects 

employing large discussions groups. 

Two of the teachers and the project administrator had had courses in 
group discussion, and seven of the eight college students had been teaching 
assistants in University Extension courses employing group discussions as a 
teaching-learning situation. 

The various staff members meeting as ’’like groups”, that is, certified 
teachers, high school students, etc., separately for 5 weeks, enabled them 
to begin to talk out expectancies of their role, their anxieties and share 
enthusiasms for the summer. 

The weekend sensitivity training session, (following typical ”T-group” 
procedures, see reference 11) where the staff first met as teaching teams 
(assistant teachers were assigned at random to the certified teachers just 
prior to the weekend) assisted the members of the teaching teams to begin to 
communicate with one another. More important the experience provided a 
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model of open communication for all the staff to share feelings and ideas and 
develop working relationships • The weekend beceme a frequent "reference 



point" fojL- the staff duiurig the summer - it was referred to often in the 



daily staff seminar. 

The week-long workshop prior to the arrival of the children afforded 
opportunities for the teaching teams to work out relationships among them- 
selves and begin to formulate their individual approaches. In addition, the 
entire staff of 50 began to meet daily at the close of the day and this sem- 
inar became the place where focus and attention could be directed to the 
many and canplicated aspects of the project. It was here that staff could 
develop a philosophy from shared experiences and then individually translate 
them into procedures to be tried in the daily operation of the eight class- 
roans. From new experiences, they could return to the seminar with addi- 



tional feedback to help further develop goals of the project. 



THE DAILY STAFF SEMINAR 

The total staff of 47 and sometimes the three secretaries met in the 
cafeteria 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. each afternoon, Monday through Friday to dis- 
cuss current significant events in the p ject. Many of the staff had just 
returned fron making home visits with the children or had just completed 
meetings with the teaching team. Chairs were arranged in a large circle. 
The weather was ocassionally very hot, and there was no air conditioning. 
Doors were opened and the hot desert wind often blew through the roan. The 
project site was near a military air base and jet planes frequently flew 
low over the school. The staff seated themselves in no prearranged manner, 
with the exceptions of the project administrator, the resident principal. 
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and the two meirhers of the research team, who all tried to remain in nearly 
the same positions in the group. This gave the group sane form, and it was 
felt that for research purposes, it would be important to have sane "pivot 
points" for later* analyzing the seating and the flow of communication (mess- 
ages) from various sections of the room. 

We chose the word "seminar" rather than group or staff meeting as we 
wanted it to be a place where a maximum amount of learning from current ex- 
periences and thinking through issues could take place. We did not want it 
to resemble a traditional staff meeting where unilateral decisions were 
passed down, and did not think it should be a therapeutic group, although 
understanding and resolution of conflict might possibly bring about sane 

positive changes in staff behavior. Some of the staff, in turn, called 

* 

their group meetings with the children, "seminars" and this term was used 

frequently in the classrooms as well as among the staff. The seminar was 

accredited by University of California Extension (Riverside campus) and all 

the participants received 3 units of credit in psychology.* The course 

description read as follows: 

Psychology X 412 (3) The Therapeutic Community. 

Roles, authority, values, systems, transference, 
counter transference, and the social structure 
of institutions in relation to management and 
treatment in a therapeutic community. Emphasis 
on problems of mental health and dynamics. 

Accrediting the seminar gave it some degree of status and we felt re- 
ceiving college credit (especially by the drop outs, none of whom had 

*The same course was offered concurrently to 22 certified teachers in 
the Riverside-San Bernardino area by a member of the research stciff. As 
a requirement for the course, each made regular observations of the class- 
rooms during the summer. Two of the students were regular staff members of 
the project school in its regular school year. 
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graduated from high school) for a mutual endeavor by the entire staff would 
help to instill some of the educational goals of the project. 

All of the meetings were tape recorded on an Ampex four- track tape re- 
corder with four microphones sitting in the center of the circle. IWo re- 
search assistants took notes during the group and also participated from 
time to time. One took a running chronology for cataloging purposes of the 
tape recordings, by footage and the persons involved. Another scored the 
interactions in terms of message units sent and received between various 
topic persons. 

Form and Structure of the Seminar . 

1 . The Seminar Begins with Silence . Meetings opened with silence 
after normal social conversations had ceased, as members thought of what 
they might bring into the meeting. Silences varied in length from 3 to 14 
minutes, the average being about 6 and a half. There were variations in 
the length of silence as the project progressed and by the day of the week. 
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TABLE 8 

Daily Staff Seminar UCR-Val Verde Project 



1 

Day of 
Week 


Juiie 28- 
July 2 


July 

6-9 


July 

12-16 


July 

19-23 


July 

26-30 


Aug. 

2-6 


Daily 

Average 

(minutes) 


M 


12 


holiday 


05 


04 


05 


04 


6.0 


T 


03 


05 


07 


10 


04 


05 


5.7 


W 


05 


06 


05 


05 


14* 


04 


6.5 


Th 


07 


07 


09 


06 


05** 


08 


7.0 


F 


09 


08 


06 


09 


10+ 


08 


8.3 


Average 

(minutes) 


7.3 


6.5 


6.4 


6.8 


7.6 


5.0 










Range 3 to 14 minutes 
Average 7.1 minutes 





^ visits group 

Visitor opens the meeting 
+Project Director opens meeting 

Table 8 indicates that the longest average silence occurred during the 
next to the last week and next longest average in the first week of the pro- 
j ct. The least amount of silence took place in the last week. On lifednesday 
of the fifth week, the regular si^erintendent of the project s<*ool visited 
the group and expressed his concern over the conditions of the school grounds 
and over defacement of school equipment. The next day, a visitor, a county 
school consultant of the district in which the school was located, who had 
attended the seminar the day previously, opened the meeting expressing his 
discomfort with the previously attended meeting. The following day, the pro- 
ject director opened the meeting (the only time during the project) calling 
atter.cion to silences in the seminar. He expressed this in a half-serious. 
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half-humorous manner by asking the group how he could account to the funding 
agency of the project for all the long silences in the tape being used to 
record the daily seminar. 

2. The Non-professionals open the Seminar . It is important, in .study- 
ing the structure and functions of a discussion group seminar, to note who 
op2.ni it and what both open the meeting and predominate it. The open- 

ing theme frequently sets the tone for the seminar and may often determine 
its course. 

It was mainly (72 c 2%) the non-professional assistant teachers who opened 
the meetings. On only two occasions, did members of the administration open 
the discussion and the certified teachers opened it only 4 out of 29 meetings 
(13.8%). 



TABLE 9 



Daily Staff Seminar (3 to 5 P.M.) 
Persons opening the Meeting 





Number of 


Per 


Category of Staff 


Meetings 


Cent 


Housewives (parents) 


8 


27.4 


High School Students 


5 


17.2 


College Students 


4 


13.8 


Certified Teachers 


4 


13.8 


School Drop outs 


4 


13.8 


Administration 


2 


7.0 


Research 


1 


3.5 


Visitor 


1 


3.5 


Total Meetings 


29 


100.0 



The non-professionals opened the seminar and got it underway. The amount 
of participation of each member of the staff in the total two hours was also 
recorded but not analyzed for this report. 

Another means to describe the structure of a seminar, is to know to whcrni 
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topics are addressed. In a more authoritian setting, there is an acknowl- 
edged leader, to whom most oanmunications are directed. Total messages for 
these seminars were recorded, but again were not tabulated for this report. 
Kowever, the openings are presented in table 10 . 

TABLE 10 




From looking at who opened the seminar and to whan the remark was ad- 
dressed, it was clear, that the seminar was opened mainly by the non- 
professionals (72.2%) and that the total group was sem as the place to 
direct inquiries for discussion and help. In only one instance was an 
opening topic directed to the project director and as pointed out above, 

in only two instances did he or another member of the administration open 
the meeting. 

Other questions regarding opening the seminar, such as were there 
differences by age groupings, sex or ethnic origin or number of times spe- 
cific persons opened the seminar were also considered. Table 11 presents 
these data. 
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TABLE 13 



Daily Staff Seminars* (3 to 5 P.M.) 
(Predominate Themes) 



1 


Number of 


Per 


Category of Themes 


Identifiable Themes 


Cent 


Project 


Goals and Philosophy 


24 


19.9 


Children 


19 


15o9 


Visitors 


10 


8.2 


Leadership 


7 


5.8 


Teaching Teams 


5 


4.1 


Racial Feelings in the Conmunity 


2 


1.6 


Totals 


67 


55.5 


Staff 


Roles, problems, values 


17 


14.2 


School Drop Outs 


10 


8.2 


Administration 


7 


5.8 


Certified Teachers 


7 


5.8 


Research 


4 


3.2 


Housewives 


4 


3.2 


Hi^ School Students 


3 


2.5 


Outside Project 


2 


1.6 


Totals 


54 


44.5 


Grand Totals 


121 


100.0 



*29 Seminars 



Slightly under one half (44.5%) of the identifiable themes evolved about 
the staff. Matters such as staff roles, alternate ways of looking at one’s 
own behavior, conflicts between individual members, between team members, 
"like groups," and between staff and the children were brought up for fre- 
quent discussion. 

When opening topics and predominant tkmes of the staff seminar were 
categorized and grouped by themes and dichotcanized into those conpeming the 
total project and those more directly relating to the Sta^^, some interest- 
ing tentative findings appeared. 
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TABLE 14 

Daily Staff Seminar (3 to 5 P.M.) 
(Opening and Predoninant Themes) 







# 




1 




opening 


Predoninant 


Themes 


Themes 


Themes 




N=37 


Per Cent 


N=121 


Per Cent 


Proiect 










Goals 8 Philosophy 






24 


19.9 


Children 


6 


16.2 


19 


15.9 


Visitors 


6 


16.2 


10 


8.2 


Administration ; 










leadership 


3 


8.1 


7 


5.8 


Community Relation- 










ships 


2 


5.4 






Ending the Project 


4 


10.8 






Teaching Teams 






5 


4.1 


Totals 


21 


56.7 


67 


55.5 


Staff 










Roles, problems, values 


10 


27.1 


17 


14.2 


Absences 


6 


16.2 






School Drop Outs 






10 


8.2 


Administrators 






7 


5.8 


Certified Teachers 






7 


5.8 


Research; Research Team 






4 


3.2 


Housewives 






4 


3.2 


High School Students 






3 


2.5 


Relations outside 










Project 






2 


1.6 


Totals 


16 


43.3 


S’4 


44.5 


Grand Totals 


37 


100.0 


121 


100.0 



Seminars were opened with problems relating to the roles of staff, and to 
project maintainance most frequently, then moved to both more generalized is- 
sues, such as developing a project philosophy and to specific groups (catego- 
ries) of staff members, apparently assisting them in defining or clarifying 
their roles. Comparison of opening topics and predominate themes (see table 
14 ) under pfLOjZct heading reveals that approximately half of the themes 
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(47.3%) were directed to working out matters relative to the program, to- 
gether with another 14.2% under developing Thus, nearly two- 

thirds (61.5%) of the themes were directly related to developing and main- 
taining the project. Of the remaining one-third (38.5%), 8.2% was devoted 
to themes concerning the intrusion and interaction of visitors to the pro- 
ject and to the seminar (apparently the staff could not easily move off 
these themes, as for example they could with absences of staff members to 
the seminar) , and the remaining 30 . 3% of the themes dealt with specific 
individual staff members and categories of staff (e.g., "drop outs"). It 
could be reasonably inferred that a great deal of these themes, too, actu- 
ally assisted individuals in defining and finding a role in a very complex 
process . 

If looking at predominate themes is at all a criteria to evaluate the 
degree to which the daily staff seminar fulfilled its intended purposes, 
these data, as preliminary as they are, would suggest that it did.* The 
transfer over to the classroan is another matter. 

How the Staff Talked . 

Data were available on the number of persons who talked in the seminar 



*0pening and predominant themes are only one measure of a groups activ- 
ity. The total amount of energy spent needs also to be studied systemat- 
ically. One measure was the number of message units sent by each individ- 
ual and to whom they were directed. This kind of study is rare in the 
literature of these kinds of group discussions. Interactions for the 29 
meetings were recorded but not analyzed for this report. Categorizing the 
content of the discussions by affective qualities would be still another 
measure. Stereophonic tape recordings were also taken of the meetings. 

This data could also be tabulated and analyzed for a more complete study of 
this kind of staff seminar as a development and learning model, and for 
education more generally. 



